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IN  the  official  duties  of  his  ftation  he 
was  regular  and  indefatigable,  and  he 
knew  how  to  make  others  attentive  10 
theirs.  He  neither  numbered  nor  (lept 
over  the  bulinefs  of  the  nation  ;  nor 
would  he  fuffer  his  colleagues  to  flumber 
or  fleep  in  their  refpedive  departments. 
His  refolution,  courage,  and  ability,  en¬ 
abled  him  to  awaken  to  duty,  to  com¬ 
mand  the  exertion  of  it,  and  to  threaten 
the  negledt  of  it :  and  delay  or  dilap- 
pointment  feldom  fr  nil  rated  his  purpofes. 
In  the  ordinary  tranfadtions  of  his  office, 
there  were  i ntellipence,order  and  difpatch ; 
and  our  minifters  at  foreign  courts  have 
generally  acknowledged  the  unufual  re¬ 
gularity  and  exadnefs  with  which  the 
neceflary  communications  were  made  to 
them,  as  well  as  the  perfpicuity  of  his 
official  dire^ftions  and  information 

•  It  was  no  uncommon  declaration  of  ihe 
late  Sir  James  Porter,  who  had  pafied  a  great 
part; of  his  life  as  a  BritiQi  ambaflador,  that, 
during  Mr  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  a  knowledge 
I'ecmed  to  govern,  and  a  fpirit  to  aOuate  the 
afUixs  of  our  government,  which,  nrevious  and 
VoL.  XLI. 


The  intelligence  that  he  acquired  of  ^ 
the  tranfadions  and  deligns  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  was  early,  authentic,  and  moft  el- 
fential.  No  minifter,  we  believe,  was 
ever  known  to  have  I'uch  an  in  light  into 
the  cabinet  of  foreign  princes  as  he  ac¬ 
quired. 

The  uncommon  fagacity  with  which 
he  penetrated  into  the  human  charader, 
enabled  him  to  appoint,  in  the  moft  won¬ 
derful  manner,  particular  men  to  thofe 
particular  employments  and  enterprizes 
to- which  their  capacities  were  adapted, 
and  their  genius  difpofed  them.  The 
pow'erful  interefts  of  party  could  not  in¬ 
trude  uncjualilied  perlbns  upon  him  ; — 
and  it  was  this  wife  choice  of  men  to  ex¬ 
ecute  his  various  dcfigiis,  that,  in  a  great 
meafure,  cri -wiied  them  with  fuch  ex¬ 
traordinary  fuccefs. 

During  his  adminiftration  the  people 
had  an  implicit  confidence  in  government, 
and  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  was  with  it. — 

pofteiior  to  him,  was  ignorance  and  ncglcd ; 
and  that  the  ijnmediate  alteration  in  the  mau- 
ncr,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  ofhcial  communi¬ 
cations  from  home,  would  have  informed  him 
of  his  appoint  ment  to  power,  or  rerignation  of 
it,  if  l)c  l^<i ’received  no  paiticukr  noiiLe  of  the 
event.  •  • 


A 


The  popuUr  fupport,  efpccially  in  time  might  have  hecn  a  time,  wnen  inc  lois  ot 
of  war,  is  of  the  iitmoft  importance,  a  favourite  mi nifterwoiild  have  been  at- 
With  it,  a  minifter  can  do  every  thing  ;  tended  with  the  moft  fatal  confequences. 
—without  it,  he  can  do  nothing.  In  the  In  his  conferences  with  foreign  mini- 
aaive  and  vigorous  meafiires  of  hoftile  fters  he  was  concife,  unevafivt,  and  de- 
times,  there  muft  be  a  co-operation  of  termined.  Their  arts  could  make  no  ini'- 
the  people,  or  they  cannot  prove  effec-  preflion  upon  him.— He  knew  the  real  in- 
tual*  What  this  great  man  did  with  their  tcrefts  of  hisxountry  5— and  he  let  them 
fupport,  the  annals  of  this  country  will  know,  that  he  could  not  be  deceived  in- 
teftify  to  the  glory  of  it.  What  his  fuc-  to  a  departure  from  them.— No  guileful 
celTors  have  done  without  it,  it  will  be  minifler  of  France  had  ever  been  fo  b.if- 
painful  to  deferibe;  and  the  future  im-  fled  by  fuperior  ability,  and  awed  by  fu- 
partial  hiftorian  will  blot  the  page  with  perior  integrity,  as  Monfieur  Bufly,  in 
his  tears  whereon  Truth  will  oblige  him  his  negotiations  for  peace,  previous  to 
to  record  it.  the  Secretary's  relignation.— Indeed,  the 

To  ufe  Lord  Cheflerfield’s  expreflion,  forward  arts  of  this  cunning,  but  difap- 
He  was  himfclf  an  hoft.  His  name  alone,  pointed  and  chagrined  Frenchman,  who 
while  it  gave  fpirit  to  our  fleet  and  army,  was  convinced  his  errand  would  be  un- 
ftruck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  our  cne*  availing,  if  he  could  not  remove  the  ftur- 
mies^. — They  publicly  rejoiced  when  he  dy  virtue  which  oppofed  him,  aided  the 
withdrew  from  the  councils  of  his  king,  defigns  of  the  miniller^s  enemies,  and 
— They  confidered  it  as  an  event  of  the  helped  to  promote  that  oppofition  in  the 
moft  happy  importance  to  them,  by  cabinet  which  occafioned  his  departure 
which  alone  they  could  hope  co  emerge  from  it. 

from  diftrefs  and  defpair.  France  exult-  From  thefc  rare  and  great  qualities, 
ted,  and  Spain  no  longer  dilfembled,  when  with  their  attendant  circiimftances,  the 
that  Genius  w  hich  had  fubdued  the  one,  Earl  of  Chatham  was  enabled  to  ferve  his 
and  made  the  other  to  tremble,  w  ould  country  with  fidelity  and  fuccefs— and  to 
be  no  longer  exertc-d  againft  them.  Nor  give  a  fplendour  to  its  atchievements, 
W'as  it  only  a  riiatter  of  triumph  to  our  w’hich  exift  no  more, 
foes ;  it  occafioned  a  very  great  diflatif-  To  fum  up  the  charader  of  this  fplen- 
fa6ion  ihixughout  the  Englifli  nation,  did  luminary  of  the  fenate  and  the  cabi- 
When  the  news  of  his  refignation  over-  net,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  point  out  the 
took  the  fleet  deftined  to  Martinique,  moft  remarkable  traits  in  his  political 
there  was  not  a  common  failor  or  private  portrait,  as  drawn  by  an  eminent  ma- 
centinel  upon  that  expedition,  who  did  fter. 

not  feel  his  heart  chill  at  the  information.  .  Mr  Pitt  owed  his  rife  to  the  moft  con- 

At  tliis  period,  the  fpirits  of  the  nation  fiderable  pofts  and  power  in  this  king- 

bad  been  raifed  by  great  and  continued  dom  fingly  to  his  own  abilities.  In  him 

fuccefles  to  luch  an  height,  that  nothing  they  fupplied  the  want  of  birth  and  for- 

could  at  once  deprefs  them ;  but  there  tune,  which  latter,  in  others,  too  often 

fupply  the  want  of  the  former.  He  was 

♦  This  was  known  by  thofe  who  oppofed  ^  younger  brother  of  a  very  new  family, 

and  pretended  to  defpife  him;  and  in  the  nc-  ^nd  his  fortune  was  only  an  annuity  of 

gotiatioas  for  the  laft  peace^  his  name  was  one  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

mentioned  as  a  compulfory  fourcc  of  terror.—  .  His  conftitution  refufed  him  the  ufual 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  the  time  of  the  meet-  pleafures,  and  his  genius  forbad  him  the 

ings  with  the  Duke  de  Choifeul,  upon  this  oc-  idle  difiipations  of  youth  ;  for  fo  early  as 

caUoD,  made  feme  proporals  relative  to  the  at  the  age  of  fixteen  he  was  the  martyr 

3  K  an  hereditary  gout.  He  therefore  em- 

which  occaiioned  the  French  minifler  to  ex-  ®  u*  i  ..i.  j*  1 

claim  with  the  moft  violent  pallion,  “  That  he  ^  which  that  tedious  and 

would  fooncr  lofe  his  head  than  confent  to  it."*  diftemper  either  procured  or  al- 

Upon  which  the  Englifti  ambafTador  declared,  him,  in  acquiring  a  great  fund  of 

“  That  if  it  was  not  agreed  to,  he  would  fet  off  Premature  and  iifeful  knowledge.  I'hus, 

for  England  the  Kext  morning,  and  defire  his  hy  the  unaccountable  relation  of  caufes 

Royal  Maftcr  to  have  recourle  to  Mr  Pitt  for  effeds,  what  feemed  the  greateft 

his  advice  upon  the  bccafion  ;  for  that  he  was  misfortune  of  his  life  was  perhaps  the 

the  only  perfon  the  French  feemed  to  be  afraid  principal  caufc  of  its  fplendour. 

of:  —whereupon  an  almoft  ixnmedutc  aflent  His  private  life  was  ftained  by  no  vice, 

u»s  given  to  hi»  propofal.  A  rj,  ^  ngr  .%Uicd.  by  any  meanncfe.  All  ftU 


Tentiments  were  liberal  and  elevated.  His  pofleflions  and  acquiiitions  in  North  A- 
ruling  paffion  was  an  unbounded  amhi-  merica. — So  much  eafier  is  it  to  deceive 
tion^  whichy  when  fuppurted  by  great  a-  than  to  undeceive  mankind, 
bilities,  and  crowned  with  great  fuccefs,  -  His  own  difintereftednefs,  and  even 
make  what  the  world  calls  a  Great  Mari,  contempt  of  money,  fmoothed  his  way 
He  was  haughty,  imperious,  impatient  to  power^  and  prevented  or  filenced  a 
of  contradiiftion,  and  overbearing — qua-  great  Ihare  of  that  envy  which  commonly 
lities  which  too  often  accompany,  but  al-  attends  it.  Molt  men  think  that  they 
ways  clog  great  ones.  have  an  equal  natural  right  to  riches,  and 

He  had  manners  and  addrefs,  but  one  equal  abilities  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of 
might  difeern  through  them  too  great  a  them,  but  not  very  many  of  them  have 
confeioufnefs  of  his  own  fuperior  talents,  the  impudence  to  think  themfelves  qua- 
He  was  a  molt  agreeable  and  lively  lifted  for  power, 
companion  in  focial  life,  and  had  fuch  a  Upon  the  whole,  he  will  make  a  great 
verfatility  of  wit,  that  he  would  adapt  it  and  Ihining  figure  in  the  annals  of  this 
to  all  forts  of  converfation.  He  had  alfo  country;  notwithftanding  the  blot  which 
a  moft  happy  turn  to  poetry  ;  but  he  fel-  his  acceptance  of  three  thoufand  pounds 
dom  indulged,  and  (eldom  avowed  it.  per  annum  penfion  for  three  liveF,  upon 
He  came  young  into  parliament,  and  his  voluntary  reftgnation  of  the  feals,  in 
upon  that  great  theatre  he  foon  equalled  the  firft  year  of  the  prefent  king,  muft 
the  oldeft  and  the  ableft  adors*  His  elo-  make  in  his  character,  efpecially  as  to  the 
quence  was  of  every  kind,  and  he  excel-  difinterefted  part  of  it. —  However,  it  muft 
led  in  the  argumentative,  as  well  as  in  beacknowledged,thathehad  thofequa- 
t he  declamatory  way.  But  his  invectives  lities  which  none  but  a  great  man  can 
were  terrible,  and  uttered  with  fuch  e-  have,  with  a  mixture  of  fome  of  thoft: 
nergy  of  diCtion,  and  fuch  dignity  of  ac-  failings,  which  arc  the  common  lot  of 
,tion  and  countenance,  that  he  intlmida-  wretched  and  iinperfeCt  human  nature, 
ted  thofe  who  were  the  moft  willing  and 

the  belt  able  to  encounter  him  iTieir  For  the  Weekly  Magazine. 
arms  fell  out  of  their  hands,  and  they 

ihrunk  under  the  afeendant  which  his  Description  and  Character  of  the 
genius  gained  over  their’s.  Athenians. 

In  that  affembty,  where  public  good  is 

fo  much  talked  of,  and  private  intereft  A  N  inveftigation  into  the  conftitutions 
firigly  purfued,  he  fet  out  with  aCting  the  of  different  countries,  and  the  van- 

patriot,  and  performed  that  part  fo  ably,  ous  revolutions  to  which  ftates  have  been 
that  he  was  adopted  by  the  public  as  fubjeCt,  while  it  is  calculated  to  afford  the 
their  chief,  or  rather  their  only  unfufpec-  moft  rational  amufement,  confers  alfo  the 
ted  champion.  moft  folid  improvement.  Next  to  that 

The  weight  of  his'  popularity  and  his  of  our  country  (with  which  every  Britiili 
univerfally  acknowledged  abilities  ob-  fubjed  ought  to  be  intimately  acquaint- 
truded  him  upon  King  George  II.  to  ed),  the  hiftory  of  Ajicient  Greece  feema 
whom  he  was  perfonaliy  obnoxious.——  juftly  to  claim  our  attention.  On  this 
He  was  made  fccretary  of  ftate.  In  this  celebrated  feene  the  exertions  of  human 
difficult  and  del  cate  lituation,  which  one  genius  have  been  carried  to  an  amazing 
would  have  thought  muft  have  reduced  height.  Here  fach  heroes  have  arifen, 
either  the  patriot  or  the  minifter,  to  a  and  fuch  actions  have  been  atchieved,  as 
decilive  option,  he  managed  with  fuch  never,  perhaps,  were  equalled  in  any  na* 
ability,  that  while  he  ferved  the  king  more  tion,  or  in  anv  age.  Where  can  we  find 
ctTeAually  in  his  moft  unwarrantable  e-  a  parallel  to  Thermopylae,  toSalamis,  to 
ledoral  views  than  any  former  minifter,  Leudtra,  to  Marathon,  toPlataea?  or  who 
however  unwilling,  had  dared  to  do,  he  in  the  rolls  of  martial  glory  can  be  oppo- 
ftill  p-eferved  all  his  credit  and  populai  i-  fed  to  a  Leonidas,  an  Epaminondas,  a 
ty  with  the  public,  whom  he  affured  and  Theroiftocles,  a  Miltiades,  a  Thrafibulus, 
convinced,  that  the  protedion  and  de-  and  innumerable  others  who  adorn  the 
fence  of  Hanover  with  an  army  of  feven-  annals  of  that  renowned  country  ?  But 
ty-five  thoufand  men  in  Britilh  pay,  was  amid  all  the  ftates  of  Greece,  Athem  and 
the  only  poffible  method  of  fccuring  our  Sparta  are  by  far  the  moft  confpicuous. 

In  deferibing  their  tranfa^ions  the  hifto- 
*  Hume  Campbellt  and  Ltrd  Maeiftcli.  run  expatiate*  with  fibgular  fondneft. 
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while  he  cafts  only  a  tranfient  glance  at  with'the  highefl:  applaufe  in  every  age  ^  S 
the  inconfiderable  exploits  of  more  ob-  By  them  was  that  language  fpoken  in  its 
fcure  nations :  We  Iball,  therefore  (as  higheft  perfcdtion,  which  is  at  once  the 
the  fubje^t  promifes  both  pleafure  and  ad*  molt  copious,  the  moft  harmonious,  and 
vantage),  employ  a  few  elFays  in  deline-  the  moft  elegant  that  ever  was  ufed  by  any 
Bting,  in  as  concife  a  manner  as  poftible,  community  of  pen.  It  is  at  once  adap- 
their  forms  of  government,  and  in  taking  ted  to  the  heroicdidtion  of  the>epic  mule, 
notice  of  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  oc-  the  fiiblime  Pindaric  (train,  and  the  gayer 
currences  in  their  hiftory.  We  (hall  be-  meafures  of  the  Anacreontic  ode,  to  the 
gin  with  that  of  Athens,  and,  in  this  pa-  folemn  pathos  of  tragedy,  the  colloquial 
per,  (liall  endeavour  to  give  fome  account  familiarity  of  comedy,  the  plaintive 
of  the  different  clalTes  or  ranks  of  the  dernefs  ot  elegy,  and  the  rural  (implicity 
citizens.  of  paftoral.  This  language  alfo  affords 

They  were  divided  into  three  clafTcs  :  the  richeft  materials  for  the  boldeft  and  j 

I.  The  citizens*.  2.  ^Thc  ftrangersf.  moft  perfuafive  eloquence, for  the  maje(^ 

3.  The  (laves  %,  of  heroic  compolition,  and  for  the  gravi- 

Thc  firft  cUfs  confided  of  the  native  ty  of  philofophic  inveftigation  f .  j 

freeborn  citizens,  and  were  fuch  as  were  The  fecond  clafs  of  Athenians  were 
defcended  from  Athenian  parents,  or  one  the  ftrangers  or  fojourners. 
of  whom  at  lead  was  an  Athenian.  But  In  every  fituation  there  will  always  be 
when  Pericles  flourilhed,  and  fwayed  the  fome  diff'atisfied  with  their  condition, 
movements  of  the  (late  by  his  mafterly  Thefe,  if  they  are  numerous,  forming 
and  perfuafive  eloquence, •he  propofed  a  themfelves  into  a  body,  and  eledling  a 
law  by  which  it  was  enaded  that  none  leader  to  diredt  their .  operations,  ifl'ue 
could  be  admitted  into  this  clafs  unlefs  from  their  native  country  to  purchafe  a 
both  their  parents  were  citizens  of  A-  habitation  with  money,  or  to  obtain  it 
thena  however  all  his  own  legitimate  with  violence.  If  they  are  only  few,  they 
children  having  died,  he  afterwards  cau-  march  calmly  to  fome  more  friendly  cli- 
fed  this  law  to  be  repealed,  that  he  might  mate,  in  expedation  of  a  happier  fate, 
enroll  his  natural  fon  as  a  free  Athenian.  This  cuftom  of  emigration  was  very  com- 
But  the  children  of  only  one  freeborn  mon  among  the  (tates  of  antiquity  :  And 
parent  had  always  fome  peculiar  cuftoms  the  reputation  which  the  Athenians  had 
to  diftinguifti  them.  Thus  they  were  acquired  for  their  generofity  and  polite- 
prohibited  from  frequenting  the  Gymna-  nefs,  made  Athens  the  favourite  afylura 
this  was  the  foie  privilege  of  the  citi-  of  every  wandering  foreigner.  Thefe 
zens  properly  fo  called  ;  and  here  the  were  loaded  with  a  dated  annual 

youth  exercifed  themfelves  in  ever  manly  tax,  which,  if  they  failed  to  difcliarge, 
diverfion  that  could  add  ftrength  to  their  the  tax-mafters  were  impowered  to  feizc 
body,  agility  to  their  limbs,  or  grace  to  them,  and  to  fell  them  ,  as  (laves.  They 
their  motions.  The  citizens  alone  could  had  liberty  to  dwell  within  the  walls  of 
ena^l  laws,  or  manage  the  affairs  of  go-  the  city,  and  to  exercife  their  bulinefs 
vernment:  They  alone  couhl  bear  the  unmolefted;  but  they  were  incapacitated  | 
oflfice  of  Archon,  or  be  admitted  to  a  feat  for  bearing  any  office,  for  giving  their  vote 
in  the  court  of  Areopagus,  boraforeign-  in  the  public  alTembly,  or  being  entruft- 
er  to  be  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  ed  with  any  of  the  affairs  of  government. 
Athens,  was  a  favour  obtained  with  dif-  ISTeither  could  they  carry  on  any  tranf- 
ficulty,  and  beftowed  with  caution.  This  action  in  their  own  name,  but  they  were 
high  diftindlion^  could  not  be  granted  obliged  to  chufe  a  patron  j!,  who  became 
unlefs  by  the  voice  of  fix  thou fand  citi*  hound  to  fuperintend  their  bufinefs  with 
ix/wj ;  and  though  the  title  had  been  diligence,  and  to  conduct  it  with  proprie- 
conferred  by  the  popular  afTembly,  if  the 

c  andidate  was  difapproved  by  the  court,  »  EJfays  Moral  and  Literary, 
the  decree  could  be  annulled.  panegyric  may^perhaps^  appear  to 

huch  were  the  lituation  and  preroga-  fome  to Jl  and  in  need  of  an  apology,  as  im- 
lives  of  the  chief  order  of  Athenian  iaha-  maturely  introduced.  But,  I  hope,  I  <will 
itants,  woe  genius  and  fpiiit  have  met  eoftly  be  estcvfed  by  thofe  njoho  underfland, 

n»xi7«(.  f  1  beauties  of  thefe  ini- 

mitable  authors  •vho\<t\)rote  in  that  inimita- 
*  Kai  nipt«x»r  .v.i  ACnoicy  'jf  ble  tongue, 

u*  iS  •utoi,  asm,.  '  ^  llfoSTarns. 
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ty ;  in  lieu  of  which  the /Irdnger  reward¬ 
ed  him  with  feme  trivial  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  in  which,  however,  if  he  failed,  his 
goods  were  liable  to  be  confifeated. 

But  this  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  were 
not  condemned  to  live  for  ever  in  an  un- 
diftinguifhed  fphere.  The  path  to  glory 
was  open,  and  merit  and  application  ever 
gained  the  afeendant.  To  them  incite¬ 
ments  were  held  forth  ;  on  them  rewards 
were  conferred  :  And  whoever  fignalizcd 
themfelves  in  behalf  of  the  ftate,  received 
from  the  people  a  recompence  adequate 
to  the  fervice.  By  the  decifibn  of  the 
public  aflembly,  they  were  often  exemp¬ 
ted  from. all  taxes  and  impofitions,  ex¬ 
cept  thofeto  which  the  citizens  were  fub- 
jedt. 

The  regulations  which  the  Athenians 
made  with  refpe(ft  to  this  clafs  of  their 
inhabitants,  difplay  at  once  their  great 
generofity  and  their  profound  penetration. 
While  they  were  cautioudy  prohibiting 
from  interfering  with  public  affairs;  while 
they  were  debarred  from  the  freedom  of 
the  ftate,  yet,  left  genius  fhould  pine 
in  obfeurity,  or  virtuous  abilities  langiiifh 
lindifcovered,  fuch  diftinguiihing  rewards 
were  offered,  as  ferved  to  rouze  the  am¬ 
bitious  from  indolence  and  inactivity,  to 
allure  the  daring  and  the  refolute  into  the 
field  of  action  ;  and,  in  faCt,  fometimes 
to  produce  fuch  heroes,  as  even  another 
man  without  a  blufh  might  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  his  countrymen. 

The  third  and  loweft  rank  of  men  in 
Athens  was  the Jlaves^ 

They,  though  the  moft  wretched,  were 
alfo  the  moft  numerous  order  in  the 
republic  their  number  being  generally 
twenty  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  na¬ 
tive  citizens.  They  could  pofi'efs  no  pro¬ 
perty  ;  they  had  no  rights ;  they  could 
occupy  no  ftation  ;  they  could  moreover 
be  tormented,  ftarved,  or  even  put  to 
death,  according  to  the  caprice  of  their 
niafters,  who  exercifed  over  them  the 
moft  arbitrary  power  ;  they  were  confi- 
dered  as  offenfive  to  the  gods,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  communicate  at  f^^crifices. 

Senfible  of  that  ardent  love  of  freedom 
which  is  inherent  in  the  human  conftitu- 
tion,  the  Athenians  took  evevy  precaution 
to  keep  the  flaves  in  the  groffeft  igno¬ 
rance,  left,  perceiving,  the  value  of  that 
ineftimable  bleffing,  they  fhoulcr^afp  at 
independence :  And,  when  wc  conlider 
their  vaft  fuperiority  in  point  of  number, 
we  may  be  furprifed  that  infurreCtions 
and  rebellions  did  often  take  place.  At 


times,  indeed,  enraged,  and  rendered  def- 
perate  by  oppreffion,  they  fpurned  atthe 
authority  of  their  mailers,  and  ran  to  arms 
toaflert  their  liberty.  Thefe  fpiritlefsef- 
forts,  hotvever,  were  foon  liibdued:  For 
what  animated  exertion  could  be  expeCled 
from  thofe  whofe  minds  were  enfeebled 
by  tyranny,  and  whofe  pawers  were 
cramped  by  reftraint.  ’Tis  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  free  citizen  alone  to  plan  with 
boldnefs,  and  to  execute  with  vigour. 

Yet,  crufhed  by  the  inhumanity  of  their 
mafters,  though  the  generality  dragged 
out  a  tedious  and  miferable  life,  fome, 
bleffed  w'ith  a  happier  lot,  have  emerged 
from  that  inglorious  nurfery,  and  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  nobler  career,  have  proved  them¬ 
felves  worthy  the  Athenian  name.  The 
facetious  Aiifop,  whofe  fables,  while  they 
captivate  the  fancy,  mend  the  heart ;  the 
poet  Aleman,  whofe  name  was  once  ce¬ 
lebrated  throughout  Greece,  who  was 
quoted  by  the  learned,  and  repeated  by 
the  fair,  both  arofe  from  this  ignoble 
fource  And  the  famous  moralift 
Epidletus,  acknowledges  his  defeent  in 
the  following  epigram. 


AkXoJ  Eiriy.lviloS  yxvof/.rv^  v.cti  Zufzxri 
K«<  X£vmv  lp0S,  xoct  <pi\<35  AtavaiToii, 


If  a  Have,  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  cruelty 
of  his  oppreflbrs,  delerted  to  an  enemy, 
on  being  retaken,  he  was  faftened  to  a 
pillar,  and  molt  feverely  whipped.  They 
were  alfo  fometimes  racked  and  tortured 
on  the  wheel  to  extort  a  confeftion  of 
guilt.  Bcfides  thefe  piinilnments,  they 
were  often  ftigmatized  by  having  letters 
infcribecl  on  the  forehead,  or  fome  other 
place,  with  a  hot  iron. 

Yet,  thougli  they  were  expofed  to  ma¬ 
ny  hardihips,  the  humanity,  and  fenfibili- 
ty  which  adorned  the  Athenian  charadter, 
permitted  thc  /Ia'i^es  many  indulgencies : 
By  fome  they  wxre  allowed  to  acquire  e- 
ftates  ;  and  if  they  co^uld  procure  a  ran- 
fom,  their  mafters  could  not  hinder  them 
from  enjoying  their  liberty.  If  they  pro¬ 
ved  faithful  and  diligent,  they  were  often 
releafed  from  their  fervitude.  This  wc 
may  learn  from  the  fii  ft  feene  of  the  firft 
adt  of  the  Andria  of  Terence  where 
Li  mo  addreffes  Lofia  thus  : 


Ego  po/Iqttam  te  emi  a  paro)ulG^  ut  femper 
mihi 

Aptid  me  juflci  et  clemens  ;  fiierit  fer'vitus 


Effays  Moral  and  Literary. 

*  It  is  to  be  ohfer'ved  that  the  cl  ar,i3ei  S 
of  this  Comedy  are  Grecian^ 
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SctJ.  Feci  e  fervo^  ut  ejjes  Whertus  mihi^ 
Frcpteeea  quod fefvieias  liber altter^ 
^od.babui  Jummum  pretium  perfolvi  tibL 

If  ever  they  performed  any  adion  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  ftaie,  they  were  rewarded 
with  their  liberty,  and  then  only  fuch  in- 
confiderable  ferviccs  were  acquired  from 
them  as  the  grangers  were  obliged  to 
perform,  to  whom  they  were  very  little 
inferior ;  .they  were,  how^ever,  very  fel- 
dom  enrolled  among  the  eitizenj ycipccisd- 
ly  if  they  were  indebted  to  the  generofity 
of  a  private  perfon  for  their  difmiflion 
from  ilavery. 

Thefe  then  conflituted  the  three  claf- 
fes  of  whkh  the  Athenian  ftate  was  com- 
pofed ;  a  ftate  at  once  the  fource  of 
fcicnce,  and  the  haunt  of  the  mufes. 
From  hence  are  derived  many  of  thefe  ex- 
quifite  models  of  literature,  which  have 
catched  the  admiration  of  every  age,  and 
to  whom  the  modern  Europeans  are 
greatly  indebted  for  the  beauty  of  their 
works,  either  in  profe  or  verfe.  If  a 
Thucydides, or  a  Xenophon,  in  the  hifto- 
ric  walk,  have,  perhaps,  been  equalled, 
they  have,  at  leaft,  never  been  furpafl'ed. 
A  Sophocles  in  the  theatre  adorned  the 
tragic  fccne  with  fome  of  its  nobleft  em- 
bellilhments;  while  a  Demofthcncs,  in  the 
forum,  difplayed  thofe  amazing  powers 
of  eloquence,  which,  for  a  while,  w  ith 
fuccefs,  obftruded  the  profound  machi¬ 
nations  of  Philip,  and  roufed  the  drooping 
fpirit  of  Athens  to  a  pitch  of  ardour  and 
enthufiafm  not  unworthy  of  their  better 
days.  *Tis  from  the  Socrates  and  the 
Platos  of  this  happy  country  that  we 
lear^i  the  purell  precepts  of  uninfpired 
morality,  delivered  in  the  mod  enchant¬ 
ing  language,  iiluftrated  by  the  moft  ap- 
pofitc  examples,  enforced  by  the  moft: 
emphatical  rcafoning.  In  (hort,  what¬ 
ever  is  amufing  or  inftrudlive  in  fable, 
whatever  in  defeription  is  beautiful,  what¬ 
ever  can  footheor  awaken  the  human  paf- 
fions,  the  writers  of  Athens  have  carried 
to  perfedlion.'*  But  their  merit  was  not 
foltly  confined  to  literature  and  fcience. 
The  ftatefman,  the  politician,  and  the 
warrior,  have  here  the  nobleft  patterns 
exhibited. 

Av6  tho’  gay  wit,  and  pleaftng  grace  was  theirs, 
All  the  loft  inodes  of  elegance  and  eale. 

Yet  was  not  courage  Jefs,  the  patient  touch 
Of  toiling  art,  and  difquifitlon  deep. 

Thomson. 

Tip  be  concluded  in  cur  nexi.^ 


M  A  G  A  Z  I N  E,  OR 

Substance  cf  General  BURG.OYNEU 
Speeches  in  the  Houfe  o/^Commoiis* 
*^uji  publijhed  by  hinrfelf* 

Martis  die  Maii^  177^. 

Mr  VYNER  moved^  That  this 
houfe  will  now  refolve  itfelf  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  to  confi- 
der  of  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  army 
which  furrendcred  themfclves  on  conven. 
tion  at  Saratoga,  in  America  ;  and  alfo 
by  what  means  Lieut.-gen.  Burgoyne, 
who  commanded  that  army,  and  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  ..that  convention,  was  releafed, 
and  is  now  returned  to  England 
Mr  Wilkes  feconded  the  motion,  and 
ftated  fome  queftions  in  refpedl  to  the 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  their  conduct 
duiing  the  campaign,  and  the  burning 
the  country. 

Mr  Fox  propofed  an  amendment — to 
infert  after  the  word  confider  thefe  words, 
— **  of  the  tranfadions  of  the  northern 
army  under  Licut.-gen.  Burgoyne,  and 
of,”  &c. 

Gen.  Burgoyne  rofe,  and  fpoke  as 
lows : 

Mr  Speaker, 

NOT  imagining  there  would  be  any 
motion  by.  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  fpoke  firft,  but  that  merely  a  defire 
of  information  would,  be  exprelfed  upon 
certain  fiibjedts,  I  had  myfelf  prep,ared  a 
motion  for  an.  addrefs  to  the  king,  to 
have  fuch  papers  laid  before  the  houfe, 
as  are  now  in.  pofleflion  of  the  fecretary 
of  ftate,  and  contain  an  account  in  detail, 
much  too  long  for  me  to  give  in  my 
place,  of  every  circumftance  exprefted  in 
the  queftions  of  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman.  Thofe  p*ipers  arc  of  the  utmort 
importance  to  the  ftaie,  to  parliament, 
and  to  the  public. 

The  turn  the  bufinefs.  has  taken  pre¬ 
cludes  me  at  prefent  from  my  intended 
motion ;  but  I  rife  to  give  my  warmeft 
fupport  to  the  amendment  propofed ; 
and  as  reafons  for  the  expediency  of  in- 
ftitiiting  a  full  inquiry,  to  which  the 
amendment  points,  1  lhall  endeavour,  as 
far  as  I  can  do  it  without  breach  of  order 
in  debate,  to  give  to  both  the  gentlemen 
(Mr  Viner  and  Mr  Wilkes)  fatibfa<ftion 
upon  the  particular  fubjedts  of  their  in¬ 
quiries. 

I  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  feconded  the  motion,  that  all  the 
conduct  rcfpedjng  the  Indian  nations  is  a 
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matter  that  tought  to  be  th'drmi^hly  can-  du6t,  to  officer  the  Indians  with  gentle- 


paration 


cenerous  comments  he  made  upon  my  valour ;  and  in  much  greater  lumibcV 


condud  in  my  abfence. 

Sir,  I  ever  eftecmed  the  Indian  al» 
liances,  at  beft,  a  neceflary  evil.  I  ever 
believed  their  fcrvices  to  be  over  valued ; 
fometimes  infignificant,  often  barbarous, 


than  ever  was  deftined  to  that  fervice  be¬ 
fore.  To  thefe  precautions  I  added  that 
of  a  favourite  prielt,  who  had  more  con* 
troul  over  the  paffions  of  the  Indians 
than  all  their  chiefs  put  together ;  and  i 


always  capricious;  and  that  the  employ-  truft  the  expence  put  upon  government 
ment  of  them  was  only  jnftifiable,  when,  to  engage  that  gentleman's  affiftance 
bv  being  united  to  a  regular  army,  they  through  the  courfe  of  the  campaign,  will 


could  be  kept  under  controul,  and  made  not  be  efteemed  an  improper  article  in 
I  fubfervient  to  a  general  fylleni.  my  accounts. 

I  Upon  this  principle  I  heartily  concur-  Sir,  with  thefe  affiftanccs  I  was  aWe  to 
I  red  with  that  gallant  and  humane  general,  enforce  obedience  to  the  injundions  of 
i.  I  Sir  Guy  Carltton,  in  the  year  1776,  to  my  fpeech  at  the  great  council,  upon  af- 
^  1  decline  the  offers  and  felicitations  of  the  fembling  the  army,  which  has  been  made 
M  Indians  to  be  then  employed  feparately  :  public  Barbarity  was  prevented — So 
the  impoffibility  of  completing  the  pre-  much  fo,  that,  in  one  in  (lance,  two  woun- 
^  parations  for  paffing  the  regular  troops  ded  provincial  officers  were  brought  otf 
i  i  over  the  lakes  made  it  impoffible  to  cm-  in  the  midft  of  fire  upon  the  backs  of  In- 
»  ploy  them  conjundlively.  dians ;  and  a  captain  and  his  whole  de- 

pf  In  that  year,  Sir,  it  was  my  lot,  by  de-  tachment,  placed  in  ambufeade,  were 
^  legation  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  brought  prifoners to  my  camp  by  Indians, 

^  was  then  at  Quebec,  to  prefidc  at  one  of  without  a  man  hurt,  though  it  was  evi- 
W  the  greateft  councils  with  the  Indians  dent  they  were  placed  for  the  fpecial 
fa  that  had  been  held  at  Montreal.  Many  purpofe  of  deftroying  me  upon  a  recon- 
|,c  gentlemen  here  know,  that  the  cerernony  noitring  party,  and  I  was  at  that  time 
L  preceding  the  taking  up  the  hatchet,  is,  vciy  popular  with  the  Indians, 
ir^  to  offer  to  the  reprefentative  of  the  power  1  could  produce  many  more  infiances 

they  mean  to  ferve,  the  pipe  of  war.  It  to  (hew  that  every  poffiblc  exertion  of 
k  was  pre ffed  upon  me  by  the  chiefs  pre-  humanity  was  ufed;  and  that,  the  cafe 
I  I  fent ;  and  it  was  in  my  power,  by  a  liii-  of  Mifs  Mecree  excepted,  which  was  ac- 
gle  whif  of  tobacco,  to  have  given  flame  cident,  not  premeditated  cruelty,  the  fio- 
|S  and  cxplofion  to  a  dozen  nations.  I  nc-  ries  of  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
IS  ver  felt  greater  fatisfadtion  than  in  being  founded  his  accufation  of  me,  were 
f  ^  able  to  ffilfil  the  inftru^tions  1  was  char-  merely  thofe  fabricated  by‘  committees, 

I  /  ged  with,  for  reftraining  the  impetuous  and  propagated  in  news-papers,  for  tem- 
1  paffions  of  thofe  people  :  it  was  a  fecqn-  porary  purpofes.  The  proclamation, 
dary  fatisfa<5lion,  at  my  return  to  Eng-  which  the  honourable  gentleman,  in  my 
f  land  in  the  winter,  to  jufiify  the  condudl  abfence,  treated  with  fo  harlli  terms,  f 
i  ofSir  Guy  Carleton  in  this  refpedljtho' the  avow  was  penned  by  myfelf.  The  de- 
J  'juftification  was  very  unpopular,  among  fign  was  to  excite  obedience,  firft  by  en- 
K  ^thofe-^I  mean  not  to  particularize  mini-  couragement,  and  next  by  the  dread,  not 
^  v^llcr8,orminiller8of  minifters — but  among  the  commiffion  of  (everity; — “  to  fpealc* 

I  ^thofe  men,  who,  in  their  zeal  againft  the  daggers,  but  ufe  none."  And  fo  far* 

-  Jcolonifis,  had  adopted  the  reafoning,  were  the  Anieriesns  in  their  hearts  from 
gthat  partial  feverity  w^as  general  mer-  putting  upon  that  proclamation  the  in-' 
?cy,"  provided  by. carrying  terrors  it  con-  terpretation  that  gentleman  has  done, 
fduced  tofinifhing  the  war.  How  jufi  fo-  •  that  it  ferved  to  procure  me  refpedl  and* 

*  lever  this  principle  may  be,  my  mind  is  acknowledgment  wherever  I  afterwards 
^,|not  of  a  textuie  for  carrying  it  into  ef-  travelled  through  the  country. 

|fedt ;  and  I  returned  to  Canada  the  fol-  Sir,  a  gentleman  has  been  in  London' 
fallowing  fpring,  when  !  fncceeded  to  the  great  part  of  the  winter,  who,  1  wilh,^ 
r^ommand,  determined  to  be.  the  foldier,  had  been  called  to  your  bah  It  is  for 
^ot  the  executioner  of  the  ftatc.  the  fake  of  truth  only  1  wifh  it ;  for  he  is 

^  I  found  care  had  been  already  taken  by  certainly  not  my  friend.  His  name  is  St. 
Gen.  Carleton,  upon  the  fame  principles  ' 

of  humanity  which  always  dire(^  bis  con-  *  Set  IVeeklj  Mercury^  FoL  JIL  A  I4|* 
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Luc  le  Come,  a  diainguiflied  partizan  of  ler  had  likewife  a  very  good  dwelling- 
the  French  laft  war,  and  now  in  the  Bri-  houfe,  exceeding  large  ftore-houfes,' great 
tilh  fervice  as  a  leader  of  the  Indians,  faw-mills,  and  other  out-buildings,  to 
He  owes  us  indeed  fome  fervice,  having  the  value  altogether  perhaps  of  terTthou- 
been  formerly  inftrumental  in  fcalping  fand  pounds  ;  a  few  days  before  the  iie- 
many  hundred  Britidi  foldiers  upon  the  gotiation  with  Gen.  Gates,  the  enemy 
very  ground  where,  though  with  a  diffe-  had  formed  a  plan  to  attack  me  ;  a  large 
rent  fort  of  latitude,  he  was  this  year  column  of  troops  were  approaching  to 
employed.  He  is  by  nature,  education,  pafs  the  fmall  river,  preparatory  to  a  ge- 
and  practice,  artful,  ambitious,  and  a  neral  adtion,  and  w^ere  entirely  covered 
courtier.  To  the  grudge  he  owed  me  from  the  fire  of  my  artillery  by  thofe 
for  controlling  him  in  the  ufe  of  the  buildings.  Sir,  I  avow  that  I  gave  the 
hatchet  and  fcalping* knife,  it  was  natural  order  to  fet  them  on  fire;  and  in  a  very 
to  his  character  to  recommend  himfelf  to  Ihort  time  that  whole  property  I  have 
minifterial  favour,  by  any  cenfure  in  his  deferibed  was  confumed.  But,  to  fhevv 
power  to  caft  upon  an  unfafhionable  ge-  that  the  perfon  mod  deeply  concerned  in 
neral.  He  was  often  clofetted  by  a  noble  that  calamity  did  not  put  the  conftruc- 
lord  in  my  eye  (Lord  George  Germaine),  tion  upon  it  which  it  has  pleafed  the  ho- 
and,  with  all  thefe  difad  vantages,  as  he  nourablc  gentleman  to  do,  I  muft  inform 
.has  not  been  examined  here,  1  wilh  the  the  houfe,  that  one  of  the  firft  perfons  I 
noble  lord  to  inform  the  houfe  what  this  faw  after  the  convention  was  figned  was 
man  has  prefumed  to  fay  of  my  condudt  Gen.  Schuyler.  I  exprefled  to  him  my 
with  the  Indians.  I  know,  in  private  regret  at  the  event  w^hich  had  happened, 
companies,  his  language  has  been,  that  and  the  reafons  w'hich  had  occafioned  it. 
the  Indians  might  have  done  great  fer-  He  de fired  me  to  think  no  more  of  it; 
vices,  but  they  wrere  difeharged.  Sir,  if  faid  that  the  occafion  juftified  it,  accor- 
to  reftraiii  them  from  murder  was  to  dif-  ding  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  war, 
charge  them,  1  take  with  pride  the  blame  and  he  Ihould  have  done  the  fame  upon 
— they  were  difeharged.  That  circum-  the  fame  occafion,  or  wwds  to  that  ef- 
llance  apart,  I  fiiould  fay  that  the  In-  fe(ft.  He  did  more — he  fent  an  aid-de 
dians,  and  Mr  St  Luc  at  the  head  of  camp  to  conduft  me  to  Albany,  in  order, 
them,  deferted.  as  he  exprefled,  to  procure  me  better 

Sir,  in  regard  to  the  call  made  quarters  than  a  ftranger  might  be  able  to 
upon  me  by  the  fame  honourable  gentle-  find.  This  gentleman  condu(^ted  me  to 
man,  for  explanation  refpeding  the  bur-  a  very  elegant  houfe»  and,  to  my  great 
ning  of  the  country  during  the  progrefs  furprife,  prefented  me  to  Mrs  Schuyler 
of  the  army  undp  my  command,  I  am  and  family  ;  and  in  this  generars  houfe  I 
ignorant  of  any  fuch  circumftance  ;  I  do  remained  during  my  whole  ftay  at  Alba- 
not  recolleift  more  than  one  accident  by  ny,  with  a  table  of  more  than  twenty  co- 
firc ;  I  pulitivcly  afl'ert  there  was  no  fire  vers  for  me  and  my  friends,  and  every 
by  order  or  countenance  of  myfelf,  or  other  poflible  demonftration  of  hofpita- 
any  other  officer,  except  at  Saratoga,  lity:  a  fuuation,  painful,  it  is  true,  in 
That  diftriit  is  the  property  of  Major-  point  of  fenfibility  at  the  time,  but  which 
gcii.  Schuyler  of  the  American  troops;  I  now  contemplate  with  fome  fatisfac- 
there  were  large  barracks  built  by  him,  tion,  as  carrying  undeniable  teftimony 
which  took  fire  the  day  after  the  army  how  little  I  deferved  the  charges  of  the 
arrived  upon  the  gfoun  j  in  their  retreat ;  honourable  gentleman ;  and  I  leave  it  to 
and,  I  believe,  I  need  not  (late  any  other  his  feelings,  whether,  after  this  explana- 
proof  of  that  matter  being  merely  acci-  tion,  fome  farther  apology  is  not  due  to 
dent,  than  that  the  barracks  were  then  me.] 

made  ufe  of  as  my  holpital,  and  full  ot  In  regard  to  the  firft  and  moft  material 
fick  and  wounded  foldiers.  Gen.  Schuy-  queftion  alked  me  by  the  honourable 

^  gentleman  who  piopofcd  the  motion, 

This  part  of  his  fpeech  included  be-  viz.  In  what  fituation  is  the  army  at 
t<Lueen  crotchets  ovas  omitted  at  thf  time  of  Cambridge  ?  It  is  with  fome  furprize  I 
the  preceding  and  following  parts  ^  and  de-  find  that  any  part  of  this  country  is  ig- 
Ap^rately  upon  afecond  call  of  Mr  norant  of  the  extraordinary  circumftances 
Wilkes  ;  but  is  now  inferted  in  its  proper  that  have  attended  it,  as  I  conceive  go- 
place^  as  better  conmbling  the  whole  matter  vernment  muft  have  received  intelligence 
fpoke  to  bj  Gen.  Burgoyne.  of  them  fome  time  ago*  In  regard  to 
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the  report  made  by  myfelf,  I  acquit  the 
king’s  minifters  of  any  blame  in  not  yet 
having  made  it  public,  becaufc  it  was  fo 
voluminous  that  the  papers  could  not  be 
d’gefted  and  copied,  with  the  confl;?nt 
labour  of  three  clerks,  before  laa  Satur- 
day,  when  they  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  noble  Tord,  fecretary  of  (late  for 
the  American  department.  But  I  truft  that 
noble  lord  will  now  lofe  no  time  to  ma!:e 
public  matters  of  fuch  importance.  Let 
them  undergo  the  ferutiny  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  propofed  by  the  amended  mo¬ 
tion,  and  let  the  world  judge,  upon  their 
report,  whether  the  fpirit  of  the  troops 
and  the  honour  of  the  nation  have  been 
fuftained  and  vindicated  during  thole 
tranfadlions.  In  confidence  that  thefe 
papers  cannot  poflibly  be  with-held,  I 
refer  the  honourable  gentleman  to  them 
for  a  full  delineation  and  explanation  of 
the  ftate  of  things  at  Cambridge,  and  will 
reft  my  prefent  information  upon  a  few 
material  fads.  The  troops  have  under¬ 
gone  hardlhips  and  trials  of  patience  as 
fevtre,  though  of  a  different  nature,  as 
any  they  have  experienced  in  the  con- 
flids  of  the  campaign.  They  have  ac¬ 
quitted  themfelves  with  equal  refolu- 
tion,  temper,  and  honour.  They  are  at 
prefent  detained  by  a  rcfolve  of  the  con- 
grefs,  cxprefhn^  that  there  are  canfes  of 
fufpicion  that  the  convention  was  defign- 
ed  to  be  broke  on  our  part,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  are  juftifiable,  without  breach 
of  public  faith,  to  fufpend  the  embarka¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  till  the  convention  is 
ratified  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 

In  common  with  various  pretences 
which  involved  other  names  in  high  de¬ 
partments  to  juftify  this  mcafure,  the 
congrefs  grounded  many  fuppofitions 
that  I  knew  to  be  imjuft  ufton  my  con- 
dud.  1  thought  it  a  duty  to  the  ftate,  to 
the  army, .and  to  myfelf,  to  refute  tliofe 
fuppofitions,  and  ftill,  if  pofTible,  to  give 
immediate  effed  to  the  convention.  It 
will  reft  upon  the  houfe  to  judge,  when 
they  fee  the  papers,  whether  I  made  good 
that  refutation.  And  that  brings  me  to 
another  queftion  aiked  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  :  “  By  what  means,  and  upon 
what  condition,  I  am  in  perfon  here:” 
Sir,  I  charged  my  aid-de-camp,  who  car¬ 
ried  my  difpatch  to  the  congrefs  in  an- 
f>ver  to  their  vote  of  fufpenfion,  which 
the  prelident  had  ofFicially  fent  me,  with 
a  fecond  letter  to  he  delivered  in  cafe  the 
fufpenfion,. after  confideraticn  had  of  my 
fuft  letter,  Avas  continued  ;  The  purp,ort 
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of  this  letter  was  to  afk  paflports  for  my 
perfoual  return  for  the  re-cftabliftimcnt 
of  my  health  (wdiich  w^as  then  much  af- 
feded),  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  large 
and  complicated  accounts,  and  other 
reafons ;  and  I  offered  to  give  a  parole^ 
ihoiild  the  fufpenfion  of  embarkation  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  time  apprehended, 
I  wmuld  return  to  America  upon  demand 
of  the  congrefs,  and  due  notice  given,  re¬ 
deliver  my  perfon  into  their  hands,  and 
abide  the  fate  of  the  reft  of  the  army  with 
whom  I  had  ferved.  Sir,  I  had  many 
reafons,  not  neceffary  nor  proper  to  be 
alledged  to  the  congrefs,  founded  upon  a 
nearer  intereft  than  health  or  any  private 
expediency,  to  make  me  defirous  to  re¬ 
turn  home;  to  lay  before  government 
important  truths,  not  to  be  communica¬ 
ted  by  other  means,  and  to  fupply, 
■  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  by  an  afikluous  and 
honeft  exertion  in  this  houfe,  the  misfor¬ 
tune  that  had  difcnabled  me  from  perfor¬ 
ming  my  duty  in  the  field.  I  accompa¬ 
nied  my  letter  to  the  congrefs  by  one  td 
Gen.  Wafhington,  wherein,  upon  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  charader,  I  alKed  him  for  his 
fupport  to  an  application  that  could  not 
interfere  with  the  public  duties  of  our 
refpedlivc  htuations.  I  (hall  beg  leave  to 
read  his  anfwer  as  a  part  of  my  fpecch; 
and  I  do  it.  Sir,  not  only  left,  in  thefe 
times  of  doubt  and  afperfion,  I  fliould 
incur  cenfure  fi)r  holding  private  corre- 
fpondence  with  an  enemy,  but  like  wife, 
bteaufe  1  think  this  letter,  though  from 
an  enemy,  dees  honour  to  the  human 
heart. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  General  Wafliington 
to  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne. 

Head' quarters i  Pentifyhania^  March  ir. 
‘‘SIR, 

“  I  WAS,  only  two  days  fince,  ho¬ 
noured  with  your  very  obliging  letter  of 
the  nth  of  February. 

“  Your  indulgent  opinion  of  my  cha- 
rader,  and  the  polite  terms  in  which 
you  arc  plcafed  to  exprefs  it,  are  peculi¬ 
arly  flattering  ;  and  i  take  pleafurein  the 
opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  of  af- 
faring  you,  that,  far  from  fuffering  the 
views  of  national  oppofition  to  be  imbit- 
tcred  and  debafrd  by  perfonal  animofity, 

I  am  ever  ready  to  do  juftice  to  the  merit 
of  the  gentleman  and  the  i'oldier ;  and 
efteem  where  efteem  is  due,  however  t!ie 
idea  Qf  a  public  enemy  may  interpofe. 
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You  will  not  think  it  the  language  of  iin- 
nseaning  ceremony,  if  1  add,  that  ftnti- 
mentb  of  perfonal  refpcdt,  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  are  reciprocal. 

Viewing  you  in  the  light  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  contending  againft  what  1  conceive 
to  be  the  rights  of  my  country,  the  re- 
verfe  of  fortune  you  experienced  in  the 
field  cannot  be  unacceptable  tome;  but, 
abftra»fled  from  confidcrations  of  national 
advantage,!  can  fincerely  fympathife  with 
your  feelings  as  a  foldier,  the  unavoida¬ 
ble  difficulties  of  whofe  fituation  forbid 
his  fuccefs ;  and  as  a  man,  whofe  lot 
combines  the  calamity  of  ill  Health,  the 
anxieties  of  captivity,' and  the  painful 
fenfibility  for  a  reputation,  expofed, 
where  he  moft  values  it,  to  the  aflauits 
of  malice  and  detraction. 

“  As  your  aid-de-camp  went  direCtly 
on  to  congrefs,  the  bufinefs  of  your  let¬ 
ter  to  me  had  been  decided  before  it 
came  to  hand.  I  am  happy  that  their 
chearful  acquiefcence  with  your  requeft, 
prevented  the  neceflity  of  my  intervention. 
And,  wilhing  you  a  fafe  and  agreeable 
paflage,  with  a  perfeCtreftoration  of  your 
health,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very 
refpeCtfully,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient  fer- 
vant,  GEO.  WASHINGTON.’^ 

Sir,  the  congrefs  readily  confented  to 
my  application ;  and  by  this  candid  treat¬ 
ment  of  my  enemies,  I  am  here  to  vindi¬ 
cate  my  conduct  againft.  the  falfe  and 
barbarous  interpretations  that  have  ari- 
fen,  and  have  been  futfcred  to  prevail,  by 
thofe  who  could  have  contradicted  them 
at  home.  [_To  be  cvitmuedj^ 

For  the  Weekly  Magazine. 

Speech  in  the  Pantheon,  June  i8. 
IT on  the  ^e (lion ^’-Whether  is  Man 
tncjl  happy  in  the  rude  State  of  Nature^ 
or  in  a  State  of  Refnement  P 

Mr  President, 

queftion  naturally  leads  us  to 
JL  inveftigate  the  nature  of  man— as 
from  his  powers  of  acting,  we  are  unable 
to  form  the  moft  certain  judgment  of  him 
who  is  fuppofed  to  hold  the  middle  rank 
in  the  fcale  of  creation. 

The  powders  of  the  human  mind  muft 
then  be  divided  into  two  clalics  :  I  mean 
thofe  of  the  underftanding,  and  thofe  of 
the  w’ill.  Under  the  fii  ft  clafs  are  con¬ 
tained  all  thofe  powers  which  point  at 
knowledge  and  improvement  ;  and  un¬ 
der  me  fecoud,  all  our  deftres  after  hap- 


pinefs,  and  our  inclinations  to  fhun  mi- 
fery.— By  the  firft,  when  properly  exert 
ed,  we  plainly  difeover  the  wonderful 
activity  of  the  foul,  its  furprifing  memo 
ry^  its  forelight,  and  anticipation  of  fu 
ture  events ;  thofe  ingenious  arts  and 
fcicnces,  thofe  noble  powers  and  facul 
ties  which  lead  us  on  to  refined  and  inlel 
leCtual  enjoymert,  and  may  juftly  be  cal 
led  the  purifications  of  the  foul,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  contemplate  with  plea- 
fure  tlie  works  of  creation,  to  ftretch  our 
conceptions  beyond  Ibis  material  world, 
and  to  contemn  the  meaner  enjoyments 
of  fenfe  and  appetite  when  put  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  more  refined  pleafures 
of  the  mind.  Now,  Sir,  I  humbly  ap 
prebend  that  man,  in  a  ftate  of  nature 
or  the  rude  favage,  has  fcldom  an  op 
portunity  for  the  due  exertion  of  thofe 
powers  which  chiefly  di fling uifti  us  from 
the  brute  creation. — Too  much  occupi¬ 
ed  with  the  thought  of  fupplying  his 
prefent  wants,  and  deftitute  of  the  pro¬ 
per  means  of  information,  his  time  is 
employed  in  hunting,  fiftiing,  or  waging 
cruel  war,  where  little  or  no  mercy  is 
Ihown  to  the  unhappy  captive. 

Again,  Sir,  the  rude  nations  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America,  are  Polytheifts  or 
Idolaters. — Such  is  the  common  progrefs 
of  human  thought.  The  groveling  mul¬ 
titude  will  look  up  to  Tome  fuperior  or 
intermediate  powers  before  they  can 
ftretch  their  conceptions  to  that  fupreme 
infinite  Being  who  is  the  fountain  of  all 
perfe<ftion — otherwife  you  might  as  well 
fuppole  that  men  lived  in  palaces  before 
they  learned  to  build  huts  and  cottages. 
— In  fliort.  Sir,  man  in  the  rude  ftate  of 
nature  is  generally  cruel,  or  funk  in  floth 
and  ignorance.  Inftance  the  woolly  hai¬ 
red  African,  the  greafy  Hottentot  with 
his  guts  and  garbage  tied  around  him, 
and  the  fierce  American  feafting  bis  eyes 
on  the  horrid  torture  of  his  miferable  cap¬ 
tive. 

Before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  of  Eng¬ 
land,  war  and  fuperftition  were  the  on- 
ly  objeds  which  occupied  the  minds  of 
our  countrymen;  but  the  influence  of 
fcience,  by  creating  certain  exercifes  to 
the  mind,  tended  much  to  foften  our 
manners,  and  to  give  us  a  taftc  for  thofe 
gentle  virtues  w^hich  chara^fttrife  a  po- 
lifhed  nation  ;  bi:t,  Sir,  in  order  to  nurfe 
thofe  fcicnces,  two  things  are  requifite  ; 
firft,  a  free  government,  and  next,  fixed 
and  eftablifhed  laws. — Law  muft  precede 
fcience,  for  law  begets  fecurity,  fecuvi- 
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ty  creates  ciiriofity,  and  ciiriofity  begets 
knowledge ;  but  man,  in  a  rude  ftate  of 
nature,  muft  be  deftitute  ofthofe  ad¬ 
vantages  which  lead  to  a  ftate  of  intel- 
ledlnal  enjoyment ;  nay,  he  wants  even 
thofc  exercifes  of  moral  improvement 
which  are  fo  common  to  us,  and  which 
prefent  themfelves  to  us  upon  every  occa- 
fion  ;  1  mean  the  reading  of  hiftory,  poe¬ 
try,  and  the  converfing  with  men  of 
fenfe,  knowledge  and  virtue :  his  happi- 
nefs  therefore  muft  chiefly  confift  of  thofe 
tranfient  pleafures  w'hich  afife  from  the 
gratification  of  fenfe  and  appetite.  Man, 
in  a  rude  ftate  of,  nature,  may  indeed  be 
compared  to  the  lute,  which  has  all  the 
paflive  powers  of  mu  lie,  but  wants  the 
matter's  hand  to  bring  them  forth. 

Again,  Sir,  education  is  the  ruling  paf- 
(ion  which  governs  moft  of  our  moral 
actions  in  the  future  part  of  our  lives. — 

:  When  we  are  early  taught  to  bind  our 
i  w’ills,  and  to  accomodate  our  inclinations 
to  thofe  of  others,  we  are  by  this  means 
It  accuftomed  to  felf* denial,  the  founda- 
^  tion  of  all  virtue,  and  it  grows  into  a 
cuftom ;  but  when  we  are  allowed  blindly 
to  follow  our  own  whims  and  caprices 
upon  every  occafion,  we  are  apt  to  grow 
'  more  fierce  or  more  impertinent  as  we 
grow  up  in  years.  Now  the  rude  lavage 

*  knows  little  of  any  controul  ;  and  being 
^  accuftomed  to  follow  the  warm  and  mo¬ 
mentary  impulfes  of  paflioUi;  hcisfeldom 
guided  by  the  calm  and  fober  didftates  of 
reafon  and  reflection.  I  will  go  to  battle 
(fays  the  American  favage  in  his  war  fong) 

^  to  revenge  the  death  of  our  friends, — I 
-  will  kill,  I  will  extcitninate,  I  will  drink 
their  blood,  devour  their  flelh,  and  make 
^  cups  of  their  Ikulls.  Such  is  the  language 
cf  the  favage  of  the  woods. 

The  perfection  of  human  nature  muft 
5 confift  in  giving  a  proper  direction  to  the 
pleading  paffions,  which  arc  the  rude  ma- 
jtenals  of  our  virtue  given  to  us,  no'doiibt, 

•  by  the  wife  hand  of  heaven  in  order  to 
^  polilh  and  to  refine.  If  they  are  not  pro- 
Ipcrly  directed,  or  if  they  are  thrown  into 
fa  wrong  channel,  the  nobleft  motives  may 
|pr()duce  the  moft  difmal  effcAs.  Take 
^an  inftance,  forlhaVe  always  thought  that 
|a  few  plain  facts  tend  more  to  illuftrate  an 
argument,  than  a  great  deal  of  theoretical 
*reafoning. 

In  the  laft  century  two  negroes,  in  one 
\,\cfour  Weft  India  iflands,  remarkable  for 
*their  firm  attachment  and  friendfliip  to 
, each  other,  happened  unfortunately  to 
iall  in  love  with  the  fame  girl.  After 


many  rude  llruggles  betwixt  love  and 
friendfliip,  they  carried  the  beloved  ob¬ 
ject  one  day  into  the  woods;  there,  after 
loading  her  with  carefles,  after  ftiedditiga 
flood  of  tears,  and  after  uttering  the  moft 
bitter  lamentations,  they  ftabbed  the  un¬ 
happy  victim  firft,  and  then  themfelves : 
Yet,  Sir,  this  horrid  deed  proceeded  from 
the  nobleft  and  pureft  motive  of  inviola¬ 
ble  friendlhip  ;  but,  for  want  of  a  proper 
direction,  it  ended  in  this  difmal  feene  of 
barbarous  heroifm.  I  repeat  it  again,  Sir, 
education  is  the  ruling  motive  which  go¬ 
verns  our  moral  acfiions.  Had  Alexan¬ 
der  been  bred  under  the  feverity  of  Ro¬ 
man  difeipline,  he  wmuld  not  have  burnt 
Perfepolis,  or  killed  his  friend.  On  the 
other  banci,  had  Scipio  (naturally  fond  of 
women)  been  educated  at  the  diflblute 
court  of  Olympias,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  not  have  reftored  the  beautiful  Spa¬ 
niard  ; — but  let  us  bring  comparifons 
nearer  to  ourfclves. 

It  is  well  known,  Sir,  what  feenes  of 
anarchy,  rapine,  and  bloodflied  prevailed 
amongft  our  rude  anceflors.  Nurfed  iu 
blood,  they  trar.finitted  their  revenge 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  life 
of  a  plundering  chieftain  is  ftrongly  ex¬ 
emplified  in  tlie’dying  confefilon  of  Geor- 
die  Bourne,  fo  late  down  as  the  reign  of 
James  I.  of  England,  when  Carey  Earl  of 
Monmouth  was  warden  of  me  of  the 
marches.  Sir,  this  man  confefled  that  he 
had  committed  violence  upon  forty  wo¬ 
men,  that  he  had  cruelly  murdered  fe- 
ven  Englrflimen,  and  that  his  whole  life  had 
been  fpent  in  drinking,  whoring,  plunder¬ 
ing,  and  in  taking  deep  revenge  for  flight 
oftences.  The  conftant  petition  at  meal¬ 
time  of  thofe  old  chieftains  was,  “  O 
Lord,  turn  the  world  npfidc  down, that  we 
Chriftians  may  make  bread  out  of  it." 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  mark  tlie  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety  from  the  rude  uncultivat¬ 
ed  ftate  of  nature  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
refinement  and  improvement.  Men  in 
the  rude  ftate  of  nature  is  occupied  iii 
hunting  and  filbing;— the  favage  of  Sibe¬ 
ria,  when  he  imprecates  a  ciirfe  upon  his 
enemy,  wiflics  he  may  be  feized  with  the 
folly  of  a  tartar  to  breed  and  rear  cattle. 
He  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  nature,  by  fto- 
ring  the  woods  and  defarts  with  game, 
hath  left  the  tai;  of  the  herdfman  as  alto¬ 
gether  unneceflary.  After  thefe  two  pe¬ 
riods  comes  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  which  take  their  rife  from  neceflity, 
and  are  carried  into  perfection  by  theh  >ve 
of  property  ;  the  liberal  arts  are  more  in- 
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debtcd  to  fancy  and  to  the  heart ;  letters  when  the  fun  of  fcience,  and  of  found 
are  the  flowers  of  our  youth.  It  is  then,  philofophy  arofe  amongft  us  ;  when  the 
we  may  fee,  the  genii  of  painting  enter  into  liberal  arts  fhonc  forth  in  all  their  glory, 

houfes,and  there  reprefenting  the  hca-  then  were  the  fences  of  ignorance  and  lu- 
vens  on  a  ceiling,  and  tracing  all  the  ule*  perdition  levelled  to  the  ground  in  many 
ful  truths  of  biftory,  as  well  as  the  agree-  places,  and  Ruflla  itfelf  was  led  out  of 
able  chimeras  of  fable.  After  this  play  barbarifm  by  the  creative  powers  of  Peter, 
of  fancy  and  imagination,  then  reafon  ari-  At  this  time  followed  a  fuccefiion  of  no- 
fes,  and  damps  a  certain  gravity  upon  na-  ble,  of  liberal  and  immortal  works,  which 
lions  which  prepares  us  for  the  approach  feem  in  a  manner  to  accufe  the  brevity  of 
ofphilofophy,  which  again,  with  flow  and  human  life,  and  which  tend  to  exalt  our 
majedic  paces,  announces  the  downfrll  of  minds  from  fenfual  and  groveling  enjoy- 
empires;  for  death  is  jud  as  unavoidable  nieiits,  to  the  more  refined  and  fpiritual 
to  the  political  as  to  the  animal  frame,  luppinefs  of  the  mind. 

This  old  age  and  approaching  diflblutioii  To  conclude.  Sir,  in  as  much  as  the 
is  brought  on  by  the  excefs  of  luxury,  and  beautiful  edifice  adorned  with  Corinthian 
the  IjIs  of  liberty ;  for  man  enflaved  by  pillars,  furpaflesthe  draw-built  hut,  or 
his  own  pafliwos  becomes  unworthy  to  cn-  fmoaky  cottage  ;  in  as  much  as  the  well 
joy  any  longer  that  mod  facred  of  all  fub-  puliflied  diamond  excels  the  rough  dia- 
lunary  bleflings.  '  mond  of  the  quarry  ;  in  as  much  as  a  well 

Luxury,  w’hen  young,  is  indeed  nomore  cultivated  field,  flowing  with  the  yellow 
than’elegance  or  refinement  upon  plea-  harved,  excels  the  heath  covered  inouri- 
fare;  but  when  olvl  and  obdinate, it  begets  tain,  or  the  barren  wild — in  a  word,  Sir, 
avarice,  and  leagues  witli  oppreflion ;  in  as  much  as  the  pleafnres  of  the  mind 
then  honeft  poverty  falls  into  contempt,  excels  the  meaner  enjoyments  of  fenfc 
and  we  become  near  as  barbarous  by  our  and  appetite — in  fo  far,  in  my  humble 
numberlefs  artificial  wants,  as  our  ancef-  opinion,  does  the  human  fpecies,  in  a  re- 
tors  were  through  ignorance  and  fuper-  fined  (late,  excel  and  become  mere  capa- 
flition  ;  but  until  that  fatal  period  ar-  ble  of  rational  happinefs,  than  in  the  rude 
rives,  there  fufely  can  be  no  comparifon  uncultivated  ftate  of  nature, 
betwixt  a  rude  uncultivated  Hate  of  na- 

A-"”-”  “Z"'  "•  t 

(ler  the  influence  of  the  U  and  fdences.  ^ /  n 
It  was,  Sir,  ia  the  reign  of  Auguflus  a-'  J'ifl pM'Jhe^>  >nutled,  Bagatelles. 

mongft  the  Romans,  that  the  human  mind 

had  hear  reached  to  its  greateft  improve-  TT  is  plain  by  anecdotes  delivered  to  us 
fnent,  but  the  del'potifiu  and  cruelty  of  A  from  Berlin,  that  during  his  long  icli- 
fuccceding  emperors  put  an  end  to  all  ge-  dence  there,  and  enjoying  thofe  fubflan- 
herous  emulation,  and  fmothefed  that  tia!  emoluments,  which  the  King  of  Prul- 
ll.imehy  which  fcience  is  nourilhed.  The  fin  denies  even  to  his  deliverers,  the  nii- 
invafion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  buriedall  litary  gentlemen,  Voltaire  at  laft  fo  enra- 
knowledge,  and  the  face  of  Europe  was  ged  the  King,  by  perpetual  accounts  ot 
over  pread  with  uiuvcrfal  darknefs  and  his  meati  behaviour,  that  he  was  difmif- 
ignoraiice  ;  but,  Sir.  there  is  an  ultimate  fed  with' a  genteel  kind  ofdifgrace ;  bciii); 
point  on  both  Tides  from  whence  the  hu-  ordered  to  leave  tliegf)lden  key  he  wore, 
man  mind  returns  in  a  contrary  direc-  and  depart  in  twenty-four  hours, 
tion.  This  ultimate  point  of  depreflion  ‘  What'  helped  to  forward  Vo!taire^‘^ 
feems  16  appear  about,  or  a  little  before  difmiflion  was  a  quarrel  he  had  with 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft.  In  the  the  great  Maupertuis,  then  at  the  head 
follovvingcentury  thePandedtsofJuftinian  of  the  academy  of  (cieiices  at  Berlin, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Amalphi,  tended  to  which  the  King  of  IVuflia  began  in  a 
open  and  improve  the  mental  faculties,  political  jeft,  but  which  had  near  ended 
The  fine  arts  tranfplantcd  from  Greece  in  n  very  fciious  manner, 
mto  Italy  by  thq  Medici  family,  the  rc-  '  Matters  were  carried'  fo  high,  that 
formation  of  religion  begun  by  Martin  Maupertuis  fent  a  challenge  to  Voltaiie, 
Luther,  and  in  fliort  that  love  of  liberty  tlien  lick  in  bed.  The  exaa  words  of  hi*, 
inherdit  in  tne  ^mindof  man,  ail  con-  invitation  to  the  field  of  battle  I  never 
f^pired  to  lay  wide  open  the  temple  of  faw,  hut  Voltaire’s  anrwer  was  in  tlicii; 
knowledge  to  mankind  in  general ;  but  words. 
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EDINBURGH 

Monfteur  De  Maufertuls. 

S  I  R, 

I  HAD  the  honour  of  your  chal¬ 
lenge,  which  I  would  gladly  have  accep- 
ted'^had  you  given  me  the  choice  of  ray 
own  weapons  ;  being  ill  a-bed,  a  fyringe 
would  have  been  the  moll  proper  inftru- 
intnt ;  and  that,  from  your  known  hu¬ 
manity,  I  do  exped  to  receive  from  your 
ikilful  hands. 

“  But  1  mud  alfo  obferve  to  you,  that 
a  piftol-ball  will  kill  me,  but  can  have  no 
effect  on  you  :  lead  will  aflimilatc  with 
your  brain  ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  on 
an  equal  footing. 

Voltaire. 

The  quarrel,  by  thefe  means,  ended 
like  that  of  Dr  Caius  and  Sir  Hugh  ILvans. 
It  became  a  party-affair  of  the  moll 
laughable  kind  ;  lb  that  the  very  boys  of 
Beilin  upbraided  Monf.  de  Maupertuis 
for  not  fending  a  fqnirt  to  Monf.  de  Vol¬ 
taire,  inttead  of  a  challenge  with  ball  and 
piftol. 

It  appeared,  that  out  of  the  ample  al¬ 
lowance  of  the  King  of  Prulfn,  he  had 
remitted  every  dollar  home  ;  though  his 
Majelly  gave  him  a  more  ample  penlion 
than  ulual,  to  juftify  his  alfedionate 
choice  of  this  bofom  friiflid,  by  fuppo- 
ling  he  would  diffufe  it  among  his  fub- 
jeds  ;  and  thereby  gain,  if  not  a  fettled, 
yet  a  tranhtory  kind  of  popularity. 

The  King  lived  to  find  the  fallacy  of 
his  judgment,  in  this  particular  at  lead; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  this  great  little 
man,  when  the  court  went  into  deep 
mourning  on  fome  near  occafion,  bor¬ 
rowed  ot  fome  friend  a  fuit  that  fitted 
him,  rather  than  be  at  the  expence  of 
making  a  new  one. 

One  fmall  circumdance  at  the  court  of 
Berlin  feems  neceflary,  'ere  I  drop  the 
curtain  there;  that,  as  it  came  out  after¬ 
wards,  his  Majcfty  certainly  availed  him- 
fclf  (and  perhaps  it  was  his  original  view 
in  the  faid  invitation)  of  his  day  there, 
to  form  certain  odes,  fince  made  public, 
under  the  title  of  Phijofophe  fans  Sou- 
cic;"  and  which,  if  not  Voltaire's,  were 
corredled  by  him  ;  on  the  quarrel,  the 
fccret  appeared, ,  and  Voltaire  was  rude 
enough  to  fay,  **  I  was  his  old  wafher- 
woman,  and  was  fent  for  only  to  clean 
his  dirty  dicets." 

.  Voltaire  was  afterwards  equally  well 
received  at  the  court  of  Manheim  ;  but 
Ije  behaved  with  fuch  imperioufnefs,  or 
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AMUSEMENT. 

abfcnce  of  mind,  that  when  the  clcdlor, 
who  would  honour  him  often  with  a  vifit 
in  his  apartments,  and  even  by  his  own 
appointment  waited  on  him,  he  would 
pretend  not  to  know  him  ;  and,  but  for 
that  fovereign's  infupcrable  benevolence, 
the  fricndfhip  muft  have  ended. 

His  affedlion  to  the  Elector  Palatine 
feemed  beyond  that  of  any  other  mo¬ 
narch  ;  he  refided  with  him  a  year  under 
his  roof  at  Manheim,  and  had  every  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  but  ming¬ 
ling  in  politics,  the  minority  there  grew 
jealous  of  him,  and  he  w^as  obliged  to 
leave  that  court. 

It  was  during  his  fiay  at  Manheim  that 
he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Olympia  ;  and, 
with  his  ufual  accuracy,  lays  the  feene 
in  the  temple  of  Ephelus  two  hundred 
yfars,  at  lead,  after  that  famous  ilruCturc 
was  deliroyed. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  firange  an- 
fwer  he  gave  the  old  General  Furfiinherg 
at  the  fame  court;  w4io  giving  an  hint, 
and  with  great  diflidcnce  to  To  great  an 
author,  that  a  certain  battle  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  war  was  marked  dowm  as  in  the 
month  of  April,  when  really  it  happened 
in  October;  V’^oltairemade  anfwcr,  ‘‘  Well 
fool  !  it  was  fought  then ;  no  matter 
when."  What  dependence  on  fuch  a  vo¬ 
latile  hiftorian? 

As  this  great  author  had  ever  in  his 
eye,  the  realizing  a  proper  fortune  to  re¬ 
tire  upon,  he  fome  how  or  other  accom- 
pjifhcd  it  ;  for  he  pofTefl'ed  a  vaft  traft  of 
land  in  that  part  of  Burgundy  properly  | 
called  tlie  Pais  dc  Gex,  w^hich  ftrclches 
almoft  to  that  gate  of  Geneva  which  opens 
into  France,  and  that  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land  bounding  on  the  fouth-wcll  fide  of 
the  lake. 

When  be  left  the  court  palatine,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  new  purchafe  near  Geneva. 

At  Ferney,  his  place  of  refidence,  he 
found  a  large  old  French  chateau,  wiiich 
he  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  in  its  ftead 
has  ereded  a  very  noble  houfe. 

Notwithftanding  his  long  (lay  in  Eng- 
land,  and  his  pretended  attention  to,  and 
affectation  of  our  tafte  in  planting,  build* 
ing,  and  gardening,  every  part  of  his  de- 
rneihe  is  equally  Frenchified  as  any  citi¬ 
zen's  plat  of  ground  in  the  environs 
Paris.  All  his  woods  are  cut  into  waik*^, 

_  fiar-fafhion  ;  and  all  the  variety  confifis 
in  its  being. a  ftar  of  greater  or  lefs  mag¬ 
nitude,  with  more  or  fewer  rays. 

Being  the  firll  poireffions  he  ever  en¬ 
joyed,  he  takes  all  metiiods  at  tabic  to 
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inform  his  eucfts  that  every  dilh  comes  To  the  publisher  oj  tbe  weekly  Ma. 
offthe  territoirc;  and  as  a  gallows  is  the  gazine. 

markofafcigneurieormanorinFranw,  ’^i.i  At-.’  #.i  t> 

he  is  not  wanting  alfo  to  inform  you  that  I  obferved  lately  a  defcnption  of  tlie  Re. 
he  has  as  many  potences  as  would  firing  wUa  of  Scotland  in  your  Magazine 

half  the  monarchs  in  Europe  5  and  who>  -Lvol.xl.p.  5  the  following  cuiious 

as  he  often  favs,  defcrve  no  other  or  bet-  ftory  of  the  lingular  means  by  which 

ter  exaltation.  /  they  were  preferved  from  falling  into 

At  Ferney  the  parifh  church  formed  the  hands  of  Cromwell  s  army  in  1650, 

cart  of  the  quadrangle  or  grand  four  to  may  entertain  fome  of  your  readers, 

the  old  chleau  ;  and  Voltaire  being  Yours,  &,c.  J.  C. 

thereby  intercepted  a  view  of  the  lake,  '  •  '  _ 

fairly  fawed  the  ciurch  in  two,  without  rTHE  Regalia  of  Scotland  were  tran- 
any  fuiritual  licence  for  fo  doing ;  or,  A  fpoitcd  by  order  of  the  Earl  Maii- 
without  a  with-your-leave,  or  by-your-  fcballin  the  timeof  the ufnrpation of  Oli* 
leave  of  the  billiop  or  dean ;  but  as  a  ver  Cromwell,  from  Edinburgh  Caltlc  to 
filvo  to  the  injury,  he  has  put  in  very'  the  Cattle  of  Dunnotter,  by  the  care  and 
large  capitals,  ddlinguUliable  from  the  diligence  of  Mrs  Drummond,  mother  of 
great  road  to  the  towii  of  Gex  (and  fo  Mr  David  Drummond,  late  of  the  b  mk 
tutpofelyintended)thcfe  words.:  of  Scotland,  who  concealed  them  in  fome 

rsf/-.  T7i>rvi'r  vnr  -r Alor 

DLL)  LKLAi  1  \  ULi  1  AiKia.  market  to  market  Borthward,  under  pre- 

Many  epigrams  fonnets,  and  madri-  tence  of  Idling  her  wool,  . till  llie  brought 
gals  have  been  wjoie  eii  the  occafion,  them  fate  to  Dunnotter  Caftle. 
bur  not  one  worthy  of  infertion.  Win  n  this  caftle  was  befiegerl  by  the 

Though  never  married  himfelf,  yet.  republican  army,  the  greateft  concern  of 
does  he  love  to  fee  others  happy  in  that  the  Governor,  Captain  George  Ogiivy  of 
Itate  :  having,  as  I  heard  him  fay,  joined  Barras,and  the  garrifon,was  how  to  pre- 
togelher  eighteen  couple  of  fervaiits,  dti-  ferve  the  Regalia,  which  was  happily  ac- 
riiig  his  rctidence  at  Ferney,  fcarce  then,  conr.plifl.ed  thus:’^The  governor's  lady 
above  five  yean*.  (who  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 

On  the  diflblution  of  the  order  of  Jer.  Douglas  of  Bar)rs,  fourth  Ton  of  Williarn 
fi-jits,  and  of  courl’e  their  dilfipation,  Vol-  X.  Earl  of  Angus)  agreed  vvith  her  luif- 
T.aire  fcleifled  one  to  be  his  table  coin-  band  ro  take  the  whole  management  of 
panion,  and  fellow  chefs-player.  I'he  the  affair, to  which  he  was  not  to  be  privy. 
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tefs  Marifchall,  a  lady  of  cunning  and  fa- 
eacity  (lays  Mr  William  Mefton,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Biihop  Keith  as  preceptor  to  Field 
MaiH^al  Keiih,  and  who  gave  this  rela¬ 
tion  to  Biihop  Forbes  of  Leith),  made  a 
ixierit  of  the  prefervation  of  the  Regalia  to 
King  Charles  II.  though  her  ladylhip  had 
not  the  lead  hand  in  the  concealment,  nor 
knew  any  thing  of  the  matter  till  after  the 
reftoration,  and  had  her  fon  created  Earl  of 
Kintore,  &c.  Mr  Ogilvy,  not  at  all  plea- 
fed  with  this  fly  management,  reprefent- 
ed  his  cafe  to  the  king,  who  created  him 
a  baronet,  and  converted  the  holding  of 
his  lands  from  ward  to  blench.  But  none 
took  the  trouble  of  reprefenting  the  parts 
aded  by  the  miniiler’s  wife,  the  fadtor,or 
the  honed  dilfe-wdfc,  who  were  fcanda- 
louily  negleded  for  want  of  proper  appli¬ 
cation, 

To  Publisher  Weekly  Ma¬ 
gazine. 

S  I  R, 

1  HAVE  jud  returned  from  a  tour,  or 
rather  a  trarerfe,  over  all  the  north- 
wed  highlands,  and  wedern  illaiids  of 
Scotland,  (by  order  of  the  honourable 
board  of  trudees  for  fidieries,  5cc.)  where 
the  hilling  grounds  are,  and  was  with 
niy  veflel  in  every  loch,  both  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  ilTands,  where  the  herrings, 
cod,  ling,  and  many  other  fpecies  of  lilh 
re  fort.  . 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  and  your 
numerous  readers,  that  our  fillieries  are 
in  a  flourllbing  date  ;  and  that  there  are 
none  in  Europe,  the  Hollanders  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  know  or  underdand  the  her¬ 
ring  ftlhing  better  than  our  indudrioiis 
and  enterprizing  adventurers  in  the  wed, 
and  none  cure  them  better.  They 
make  their  nets,  and  all  the  apparatus  for 
catching  the  herrings,  even  beyond  the 
Dutch.  As  for  activity  and  diligence  in 
f.ruing,  I  fhould  be  thought  partial  to  my 
country-  were  I  to  draw  the  line. 

The  adventurers  at  Greenock,  Rothfay, 
Campbelton,  Stornaway,  and  other  fmal- 
ler  ports,  have,  (ince  the  widiom  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  granted  a  bounty  of  30s.  per  ton  on 
the  herring  buffer,  which  is  only  years 
ago,  increafedthetonnageof  their  (hipping 
ten  to  one;  confequcntly  the  faiiors,  car¬ 
penters,  coopers,  workmen  of  all  profef- 
fions,  boys  and  girls  to  fpin,  knit,  and 
bark  their  nets,  and  other  apparatus,  fome 
thoufands  ;  the  neatnefs  and  quicknefs 
of  thefe  young  people's  lingers  in  knit- 
ing  the  nets  is  plcafing  to  fee ;  no  lady  at 
knotting  can  be  nimbler. 


I  have  not,  at  prefent,  time  to  write, 
nor  you  room  to  publidi,  the  tenth  part  of 
what  I  have  to  fay  on  this  great  national 
objed  ;  it  (hall  appear  afterwards.  I  diall 
conclude  this  letter  by  heartily,  wiflung  it 
may  pleafe  our  gracious  fovereign  and  his 
parliament  to  continue  the  bounty  as  it 
now  Bands  for  ibme  years  longer,  with 
fuch  alterations  as  they  *  fliall  think  prcT- 
per,  upon  enquiry  and  jud  information  of 
thofe  who  have  been  concerned,  and  have 
had  long  experience  and  pradice  in  the 
trade,  as  to  the  rendczvouling  time  of 
failing.  The  extending  the  bounty  to  the 
cod,  ling,  andKephan  *  fidiing  on  a  more 
liberal  and  extenfive  plan,  as  their  pru¬ 
dence  and  judgment  fhall  think  mod  con¬ 
ducive  to  promote  this  great  nurfery  for 
hardy  feamcn  on  our  own  coads,  alwaysat 
hand  to  man  our  fldps  on  every  emer¬ 
gency,  will  encreafe  the  number  of  our 
people  to  carry  on  manufactures,  to  man 
our  navy,  to  recruit  our  army,  and  will 
be  of  more  folid  advantage  to  the  trade, 
commerce,  and  navigation  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  than  all  your  Newfoundland  trade, 

I  had  almod  faid,  than  all  the  North  A- 
merican  trade  Britain  ever  bad. — And  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  encouraging  your 
fidiing  on  our  own  coad  increafes  the  re¬ 
venue  of  cudoms  and  excife,  much  more 
than  the  bounty  paid  by  the  public.  'Iljis 
1  can  clearly  and  pointedly  demondratc  ; 
at  fime  time  it  does  no  more  than  put  us 
on  an  equal  footing  with  tlie  Dutch, 
Swedes,  and  other  foreigners,  who  pay  no 
duty  of  cuuoms  or  excife  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  oak  and  fir  planks,  oak  and  fir 
timber,  iron,  hemp,  davcs,falt,  tar,  pitch, 
turpentine,  a  high  excife  on  fpirits,  ale, 
beer,  and  all  liquors  ufed  on  board  oiir 
fidiing  velfels,  and  on  tobacco,  and  many 
other  articles,  all  which  add  to  the  reve¬ 
nue.  Upon  the  whole,  our  fifheries  may 
be  extended  to  a  greac  degree :  w'e  had 
more  tonnage  employed  laR  feafon  in  the 
herring  fifheries  than  the  Dutch;  and  by 
the  bounty  being  continued,  we  fhall  foori 
have  the  greatelt  of  this  valuable  trade  in 
our  own  hands.  Every  Britifh  fubjeCt: 
fliould  lend  their  aid  to  promote  this;  and 
every  Scotfman  that  is  not  its  friend,  or 
throws  cold  water  on  this  fcheme,  is  au 
enemy  to  his  country. 

D.  Loch. 

yune  z6.  1778. 

*  Kephan  fijhivg  is  the  catching  of  /mail 
^vhalesy  fsals^  fnf/hy  grampufes^  and  ail 
that  tribe  from  vjhkh  oil  is  made  qf  a  good 
quality* 


! 


The  prattling  child  around  the  father  climbs. 
And  looks,  and  talks,  and  hugs  his  (lurdy' 
limbs. 

He  rubs  his  face  to  wipe  the  fwcct  away. 

Rolls  into  bed,  and  deeps  till  dawn. of  day. 

A  Banks  of  Ale* 

Philo-Rbris, 


For  fbi  WiiKLT  Magazine. 

■  A  Summer’s  Day. 

I 

•  -•Nunc  formoftjfimus  annus*  i 

NO  more  the  furly  blafts  of  Boreas  blow. 

No  more  our  hills  are  clad  with  deecy 
fnow ; 

But  warming  breezes  from  the  wcftcrn  Ihore 
Now  fan  Cf>ir  fklds,  and  blighting  is  no  more. 
How  lovely  looks  the  hill  when  purple  mom 
With  pearly  dew-drops  every  tuft  adorn. 

Sweet  is  the  feene  when  all  the  (hrubs  are  gay. 
And  round  the  cHds  the  fportivc  lamb-kins 
play, 

When  foanng  (ky  brks  hail  the  dewy  morn 
With  varied  notes  on  fluttering  pinions  borne. 
In  yonder  garden  how  the  flowers  do  blow. 
The  ravilh’d  bofom  with  their  beauties  glow. 
The  comely  bluih  and  colours  fair  and  gay 
Commix  and  in  each  other  die  away. 

Who  can  behold  them  deck’d  in  fuch  attire. 
And  not  the  Father  of  the  year  admire  ? 

*Tis  by  His  fmiles  tlicy’re  with  fuch  glories... 

clad  ;  / 

Should  he  but  frown  their  beauteous  leaves  > 
arc  (bed ;  [bed  :  \ 

They  droops  they  die,  and  fink  upon  their^ 
Hark!  how  the  warblers  on  the  blolTom’d  fpray 
Trill  their  fweet  notes  and  hail  thcfmilingday! 
How  joyous  do  they  make  the  leafy  grove. 
While  all  the  Kvc-long  day  they  talk  of  love, 
rris  noon ;  yon  (bepherd  with  his  limbs  out- 
fpread 

Reclin’d  at  cafe  upon  the  flowery  bed. 

Is  lull’d  afleep ;  nor  dog  nor  flock  are  fecn, 
The  birds  he  minds  not,  nor  the  babbling 
ftream. 

Their  fimgsand  murmursfoothc  hisear  no  more; 
His  roving  fancy  fecks  a  dillant  (bore. 

When  blazing  Sol  withdraws  his  darting  beams, 
Oh !  lofe  me  then  among  the  murmuring 
dreams ; 

While  all  alone  upon  the  eve  of  day  ‘  ' 

Along  the  flow’ry  bank  1  mufing  dray; 

While  Philomelas  tuiic  their  little  throats. 

And  charm  roy'ear  witli  their  melodioi^s  notes. 
I’he  village  fwain  now  at  the  clofe  of  day 
Doth  homeward  plod  his  folitary  way. 

The  church  he  pafles,  and  the  haunted  hill, 
'Wliile  fuperditious  cares  his  bofom  fill. 

He  minds  how'  ghofls  have  left  the  hollow 
tomb 

Bloodlefs  and  grim,  and  chas:*d  the  trav’ler 
home; 

Who  out  of  breath,  and  like  a  corpfc  fo  pale. 
Folks  oft  have  wond’rcd  at  th*  amaaing  tale. 
The  brae  he  climbs  to  gain  the  beaten  way. 
And,  whirling,  tries  to'  ihake  his  fears  away. 
The  hamlet’s  gabbling  noife  at  lad  he  hears. 
He  thinks  he’s  iafC}  and  wonders  at  his  fears. 


Inscription  in  Memory  of  'William  Pitt, 
£arl  of  Chatham,  who  died  on  the  nth 
of  May,  1778. 

FRIKND  of  thy  country,  and  of  England's 
fame, 

Who  hither  bend’d  thy  dep,  paufe,  *erc  thou 
pafs 

This  monumental  marble,  fign  of  love, 

Of  reverence,  to  great  Chatham’s  worth  in- 
ferib’d ! 

Paufe,  ’ere  thou  pafs,  and  to  remembrance  call 
The  deeds,  his  fpirit,  wifdom,  virtue  wrought 
For  thee,  and  for  his  country.  On  that  theme 
Fix  the  f^m  thouglit — nor  from  his  honour’d 
name 

With-hold  the  bcnediflidn  of  thy  tongue. 
Confider  him  with  gratitude  ;  the  man 
Who  rear’d  his  country’s  drooping  Ipirit ;  fent 
It  arm’d  among  the  nations  at  the  call 
Of  honour  J  and  with  conqued,  glory  crown'd 
(In  all  the  corners  of  the  world)  its  fame. 

Of  him  he  dill  thy  meditation — him. 

Supreme  in  eloquence,  who  (hook  the  heart 
Of  guilty  men,  the  weak  confirm’d,  and  led 
At  will  the  free ;  whofe  wifdom ’s  wond’rous 
power 

Fathom’d  the  depths  of  policy  and  law  ; 

Whofe  genius  grafp  d  the  world  ;  whofe  finglc 
mind 

Hath  made  the  neighbour  thrones,  and  thofc 
who  bow 

Before  them,  tremble.  Him  contemplate  well ; 
Be  on  the  patriot  heart  his  memory  written— 
But  on  his  tomb  be  Ihed  no  tear.  Ere  yet 
A  nation's  glory  quiu  was  fet,  he  funk  ; 

Ere  yet  his  falling  country  fell,  he  died. 


pDE  to  Solitude 


AIL,  penfive  virgin  ! 


ever  hail ! 
n  Oft  have  I  met  rhee  in  the  vale,- 
And  of|  inicrib’d  a  long  to  tHcc, 

When  mufing  near  yon  aged  tree.: 

Nor,  ferious,  filent  Solitude, 

Didd  thoH  defpife  my  numbers  rude. 
Remote  from  man  in  lliady  dell, 

'rhou  beared  the  loud  funereal  bell. 

Or  from  the  thronged  city  far, 

At  evening  rount’d  each  little  dar ; 

Or  by  the  pale  moon’s  filver  light, 

O’er  hill’ and  fored  tak’d  thy  flight. 
Sweet  Nun,  who  Itaunt’d  the  lonely  Ian 
Teach  me  that  life  is  fhort,  and  vain! 
That  grandeur,  pageantry,  and  pow’r. 
Will  yaaifli  all  at  Death’s  dread  hour! 
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.tint  heiutf's  rofcs  foon  decay. 

Like  odorif  Vous  flowers  in  May  I 
-Teach  me  to  weep  for  others*,  woe, 

O !  caufc  the  tender  tear  to  flow,! 

Fair  woodland  nymph,  .  when  all  is  ftill. 
Thou  dimb’ft  the  high  adjacent  hill, 

And  oft  by  Thames’s  rufhy  fide, 

Dclight’ft  to  hear  the  fmooth  wave  glidci 
Sifter  of  peace,  and  piety, 

Sweet  Nun,  I  long  to  vifit  thee !  » 

•  -  '  I  '  • 

Verses  fent  by  a  Lady  ivlth  a  Handkerchief, 
•which  a  Gentleman  had  left  with  her  the  even^ 
ing  before  at  Haymarket  the'^tre,  and  in  which 
the  Lady  had  wrought  with  her  hair  the  cypher 
of  his  Name. 

SOME  females  in  whifpers  their  wifties  be¬ 
tray. 

And  fome,.  by  their  glances,  impart; 

The  eye  can  fay  yes,  when  the  tongue  can  fay 

.  'nay> 

(  And  the  cheek  can  difeover  the  heart. 

Each  nymph  ftill  has  Nature  to  tutor  her  mind. 
And  Art,  the  fweet  handmaid,  is  nigh ; 
When  (he  wilhes  to  Ihew  that  her  heart  is  in¬ 
clin’d 

To  grant  what  her  tongue  muft  deny. 
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The  leer  that  is  fide  way — the  look  that  is  ftole. 
Love’s  meanings  moft  fweetly  can  fpcak; 
No  confeftion  ib  quickly  can  ftcal  on  the  foul. 
As  the  bliifti  that  vermilions  the  cheek. 

For  the  meanings,  when  filent,  will  filently 
ftcal. 

And  fympathy  feathers  the  dart; 

We  ftill  moft  acutely  the  arrow  erm  feel. 

When  it  worms  from  the  eye  to  the  heart. 


*Tis  thna,  from  report,  that  I’m  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve, 

And  I  think  that  the  doflrine  is  fair — 

—In  this  cambric  I’ve  fent  you-^mayh'ap you’ll 
,  .  perceive 

A  q^pher — that’s  wove  with  my  hair, 

I  plaited  it  there,  and  1  know  not  for  what, 

.  1  had  not  a  meaning  in  view ; 

But,  fomehow,  the  handkerchief  you  had  for¬ 
got. 

And  I  thought,  as  I  did  it,  of  you. 

EXTEMPORE. 

To  a  young  and  beautiful  Lady^  dijhonourahly 
folicited: 

The  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name,  and  no 
legacy  is  fo  rich  as  honefty.” 

Shakes  FEARE. 

M'  I. 

UCH  on  thy  innocence  thy  blifs  is  ftaid, 

^  Be  careful,  therefore,  dear  and  lovely 
maid, 

(Kow,  when  the  fnare  of  pow’rful  gold  is  laid,) 
inat  thpi^  from  ftate  of  purity  is  not  ftray’d. 
VOL.  XLl. 


AMUSEMENT.  ry 

If. 

Faft  in  poflcflion  treafur’d  virtue  hold. 
Thence  peaceful  liches  to  the  mind  unfold. 
Nor  hear  wide -fluttering  fame  fay  thou  haft 
fold 

Thy  peerlefs  charms,  with  each  furpafting 
grace  enroll’d. 

Favourite  Songs  fung,  by  Mrs  Wriqiiten  at 
VauxhalL  Set  to  Mufic  Ij  Mr  iiuoi;. 

Ye  beaux  and  ye  wits. 

Ye  courtiers  and  cits, 

Attentive  to  pleafure’s  gay  call; 

Codie  revel  away, 

For  this  is  the  day, 

She  cries,  hark  away  to  Yauxhall. 

Here  mufic  you’ll  find. 

To  enliven  the  mind. 

That  never  your  fancies  can  pall ; 

Then  lads  come  away. 

And  lafics  be  gay. 

Hark— plcafure  invites  to  Vauxhatl. 

Sweet  nymphs  grave  or  gay, 

Quite  lick  of  the  play. 

And  cloy’d  with  each  op’ia  and  ball; 

Come  here,  change  the  fcenc, 

Hail  pleafure’s  gay  queen. 

She  cries,  hark  away  to  Vauxhall. 


WHERE  new  mown  hay,  on  winding 
Tay, 

The  fweets  of  Spring  difclofes, 

As  I  one  morning  fingihg  lay 
Upon  a  bank  of  roles, 

Young  Jamie  whilking  o’er  the  mead 
By  gelid  luck  chanc’d  to  fpy  me, 

He  took  his  bannet  oif  his  head. 

And  gently  fat  dowm  by  me. 

O  my  bonny  Jamie,  O  ! 

I  cate  not  tho’  the  world  Ihould  know 
How  dearly  I  love  Jamie  O  1 

The  fwain,  tho*  I  right  mickle  prize. 

Yet  now  I  wad  na  ken  him, 

But  with  a  frown  my  heart  difguife,  ' 

And  ftrave  away  to  fend  him  ; 

But  fondly  he  ftill  nearer  prefs’d,  , 

And  at  my  feet  down  lying  ; 

His  beating  heart  it  thump’d  fae  faft, 

I  thought  the  lad  was  dying. 

O  my  bonny  Jamie,  See.  • 

But  ftill  refolving  to  deny, 

And  angry  accents  feigning, 

I  often  roughly  (hot  him  by 
Witli  words  fu*  of  difdaining ; 

He  feiz’d  my  hand  and  nearer  drew. 

And  gently  chiding  a*  my  pride, 

Sae  fweetly  did  the  Ihepherd  woo,  *  * 

1  bluihing  vow’d  to  be  Iris  bride. 

O  my  bonny  jamre,  &c. 

c 
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The  revie  W. 

Asdfrson’j  Obfervations  on  the  Means  • 
of  exciting  a  Spirit  of  National  Indi^ry* 
[Vol  xl.  P.  307.] 

AS  fmall  veffels  would  he  equally  pro¬ 
per  for  the  herring  fiOicry  ae  for  that 
in  the  Greenland  Teas,  and  as  the  number 
of  hands  required  for  both  fiiherics  is 
neariy  equal,  it  would  be  eafy  for  thefc 
adventurers,  on  their  return  from  Green¬ 
land,  to  put  afliorc  their  loading,  with 
the  fifliing  apparatus,  as  foon  as  they  re¬ 
turned,  and  taking  on  board  the  tackle, 
5cc.  necelTary  for  the  herring’  ftihery, 
proceed  immediately  to  the  proper  fcas 
in  fcarch  of  that  kind  of  fifh.  But  to 
prevent  all  nnneceflary  wafte  of  time, 
which  he  obferves  mull  be  attended  with 
a  very  heavy  expencc  to  the  uiulertakers 
in  tbefe  filheries,  where  fo  many  hands 
arc  neceflarily  employed,  he  propofes 
that  inftead  of  fixing  the  rendezvous  for 
the  herring  fifhery  precifely  to  the  22d 
of  June  and  tft  of  October,  as  at  prefent, 
Blips  might  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
bounty  if  they  began  fifliing  on  any  day 
between  the  two  periods  above-men¬ 
tioned ;  the  (hips  being  obliged  to  con¬ 
tinue  three  months  from  the  time  of  their 
entry,  or  to  the  end  of  the  fifhing  feafon 
following,  if  they  have  not  fooner  com¬ 
pleted  their  lading. 


Th  is,  he  fays,  would  have  the  good 
cfte(5l  to  allow  fuch  veflels  as  were  inten¬ 
ded  to  be  employed  in  the  herring- fifhc- 
>  ry  during  the  proper  icafon,  to  pnrfue 
any  profitable  enjoyment  at  other  times 
without  reftraint ;  and  not  lofe  any  time, 
^fier  having  completed  any  other  voyage, 
before  they  proceeded  dire<5lly  to  the 
fifticry,  if  at  the  proper  feafon.  In  this 
manner  the  profits  of  the  feveral  owners 
of  veflels,  adventurers  in  this  trade, 
would  be  greatly  encreafed ;  and  by  cori- 
fequence,  they  could  afford  to  fell  their 
fifh  much  cheaper  in  any  market  than 
they  can  do  at  prefent ;  which  is  the 
great  point  that  ought  ever  to  be  aimed 
at.  The  law  oughj:  to  aim  at  encourar 
ging  every  ceconomical  faving,  and  fhould 
therefore  ftudioufly  remove  every  iinne? 
cejfai  y  baf  gut  of  the  way  of  the  adven¬ 
ture!  s. 

If  this  liberty  fhould  be  granted,  it 
^li«ld  bv  ^  ftroDg  cncouragerncnt  to  eve¬ 


ry  adverttureft  but  it  would  be  In  a  par* 
ticular  mariner  favourable  to  thofe  cin- 
ploycd  in  the  Greenland  fifhery.  For 
they  would  be  at  perfedt  liberty  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  northern  feas  as  long  as  they 
found  it  profitable  and  fafe  for  themfclvcg 
to  continue  there  ;  and  as  foon  as  they 
could  unload  at  home,  and  take  on  board 
their  fifhing- tackle,  could  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  hcrring-fifliery  without 
lofing  a  day,  (and  the  lofs  of  time  to  them, 
who  are  obliged  to  have  fuch  a  number 
of  hands,  is  of  great  moment).  There 
they  could  employ  themfelves  till  they  had 
completed  their  loading,  or  till  the  time 
was  elapfed  which  entitled  them  to  the 
bounty,  and  then  w^ould  be  at  liberty  to 
proceed  on  any  profitable  voyage  without 
lofs  of  time, 

“  To  facilitate  both  tbefe  trades,  it 
would  be  found  extremely  convenient  to 
e.flablifh  a  fort  of  enterpojl  or  ftaple  at 
BraflTa  found  in  Shetland,  which  would 
be  diredlly  in  the  road  of  the  Greenland 
(hips  to  the  herring- fifhery.  There  they  ‘ 
might  conveniently  unload  their  whale 
fins,  blubber,  &c.  where  it  might  be  re¬ 
fined  by  the  natives,  while  the  Blips  w^erc 
employed  in  the  fifhery.  This  would 
give  fpirit  and  adivity  to  the  natives  of 
thefe  northern  ifle* ;  and  would  foon 
make  that  a  great  and  flourifhing  place, 
as  it  would  be  here  that  the  Greenland 
herring-fi fliers  could  moft  ceconomically 
take  on  board  their  nets  and  (lores  for 
the  herring-ftfliery ;  and  herealfoitwould 
be  moft  convenient  for  the  Greenland 
fliips  univerfally  to  rendezvous,  and  to 
take  on  board '  their  ftores  before  they 
proceeded  on  their  vovage.  I  need  not 
point  out  the  manifold  advantages  that 
would  refult  to  that  part  of  the  country 
from  this  arrangement. 

“  According  to  this  plan,  not  an  hour 
w'oiild  be  loft  from  the  time  that  the 
Greeulandmen  proceeded  on  their  voyage 
to  the  northern  feas,  till  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  their,  herring-ftfliery  for  the  fea¬ 
fon.  And  whenever  that  fifhing  was  over, 
thele  flout  veflels  would  be  immediately 
at  liberty  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of 
herrings,  and,  without  returning  homCy, 
that  they  might  (having  put  on  (bore  their 
fuperfluous  hands,  w'ho  could  during  the 
winter  he  employed  in  mending  nets,  re¬ 
pairing  their  fifhing  tackle,  harpoons, &c. 
to  be  rwly  by  the  time  the  veffel  return¬ 
ed)  proceed  diredly  to  Portugal,  Spain, 
or. the  Straits,  to  difpofe  of  it.  Fron> 
fheuce.  they  could  return  with  their  h>a4-5 
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\nz  Jaft  in  time  to  take  in  t^ir  ftorei, 
and  proceed  again  on  their  Greenland 

would  begin  a-new  their  never - 
ceafing  round  of  ufeful  employment, 
which  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  bigheft  degree,  and  breed  up 
an  amazing  number  of  hardy  feamen, 
who  would  be  ready  to  carry  the  Britilh 
thunder  around  the  globe  whenever  the 
exigencies  of  the  ftate  might  require  it, 
and  make  our  little  fpot  the  envy,  the  a- 
ftoniftiment,  and  the  terror  of  all  fur¬ 
rounding  nations. 

In  this  manner  does  our  beneficent 
Author,  forgetting  for  a  time  the  many 
obftacles  that  unavoidably  clog  the  way 
of  every  generous  undertaking,  indulge 
himfelf  in  contemplating  the  pleafing  pro- 
fpedl  that  this  propofal  fuggefts  ;  but 
quickly  recollecting  himfelf,  he  doles  the 
volume  with  tlie  following  pathetic  reflec¬ 
tions  : 

“  Would  to  God  (l^e  (the  Britifh  na¬ 
tion)  could  thus  acquire  power  without 
ambition  ;  and  that,  contented  with  her 
own  territories,  and  with  availing  herfelf 
to  the  utmoft  of  her  own  internal  ad¬ 
vantages,  (he  would  neither  covet  the 
dominions  of  another,  nor  endeavour  to 
cramp  their  trade  Ly  unjuft  reft  ri Cl  ions, 
or  to  difturb  their  quiet  by  unneceflary 
exertions  of  power.  Then  would  (lie  be 
beloved  and  revered  by  all  mankind,  and 
promote  in  the  higheft  degree  the  com¬ 
mon  felicity  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  !  But  vain  arc  thefe  willies.  Soon¬ 
er  (hall  the  (hadow  be  driven  from  its 
fubftance,  than  the  heart  of  man,  when 
elated  by  power,’  fubmit  to  be  circuni- 
feribed  by  the  feeble  dictates  of  benefi¬ 
cence  and  humanity.  Pride  will  ever 
trample  the  weak  in  the  duft  ;  and  ambi¬ 
tion  afpire  at  extended  dominion.  Thus 
does  man  pervert  the  bleflings  of  Heaven, 
and  employ  them  on  all  occafions  to  the 
hurt  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  fympa- 
thetic  heart  turns  with  averfion  from  this 
feene  of  criminal  enjoyments  and  unfa- 
tisfaCtory  delight,  and  fays  to  itfelf,  If 
this  is  the  perfection  of  that  rational  na¬ 
ture  which  exalts  man  above  the  other 
creatures  of  God,  all  is  indeed  vanity  and 
vexation  of  fpirit.” 


not  alloV  us  to  be  more  particular.  We 
muft  therefore  conclude  with  our  thanks 
to  the  ingenious  Author  for  the  plcafure 
and  information  he  has  afforded  us.  In 
return,  we  warmly  recommend  his  book 
to  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  a  defire  to 
contribute  to  the  eafe  and  felicity  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  being  affured  that  they 
will  find  themfelves  both  entertained  and 
inftruCted  by  the  perufal  of  it. 

The  language  of  this  performance, 
though  interfperfed  with  idiomatical  ex- 
preffions,  or  what  we  commonly  undern 
hand  by  Scotticifmsy  is  in  general  intelli¬ 
gible,'  in  fbme  places  flowing,  frequently 
energetic,  and  fometimes  pathetic  and 
tender.  The  ftyle  is,  indeed,'  far  from 
faultlefs.  It  is  extremely  unequal,  fome- 
times  prolix  and  embarralfed,  often  too 
highly  figurative,  and  in  general  carelefs 
and  inaccurate.  We  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  recommend  that  extreme  and  (lu- 
died  attention  to  an  eafy  flow  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  begins  to  be  difeoverablc 
among  the  literati  of  the  prefent  age,  as 
we  think  this  produces  a  fmooth  mono¬ 
tony  of  uniformly  rounded  periods,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  judicious  com- 
pofition,  and  diverts  the  attention  from 
matters  of  greater  importance.  M. 

The  Hiflory  ^Englifli  Poetry,  theClofe 

of  the  Eleventh  to  the  Commencement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  To  (which  are 
prefixed  two  Dijfertations,  I.  On  the 
Origin  of  romantic  Fittion  in  Europe. 
II.  On  the  Introduction  of  Learning  into 
England,  Thomas  Warton,  B,  D, 
Ato,  fvoli,  %l.  %j.  in  boardi,  Dod- 
llcy. 

'n  '*  HIS  elegant  WTiter,  already  welf 
1  knowm  to  the  learned  world  as  a 
poet  a  critic  f ,  and  an  antiquarian 
oppofite  as  thofe  characters  feern  to  be, 
has  here,  in  fome  meafure,  united  them 
all.  Difficult  as  it  is  at  once  to  pleafe 
fuch  difagreeing  taftes,  we  confefs  to  have 
received  both  delight  and  advantage  from 
tliis  poetical  hiftorian  ;  though  the  far¬ 
ther  he  proceeds  in  his  refearches,  and 
the  neai'er  approaches  he  makes  to  mo¬ 
dern  times,  the  more  flowery  doubtkfs 
will  be  his  path,  and  his  profpeCt  more 
clear  and  extenfive. 

As  a  ncccifary  preliminary  to  his  work. 


,We  have  thus,  in  a  curfory  manner,  *  See  his  Triumph  of  IJis ;  I^ewmarkch 
given  a  flight  Iketch  of  the  principal  mat-  a  fatWe^  &c. 

.tcra  contained  in  this  volume,  and  are  +  Obfermations  on  the  Fairy  ^eenm 

forry  that  the  nature  of  our  journa,!  will  ^  Life  of  Sir  Tbotnai  Fope  Biount^ 


t 


Mr  Warton  confiders  apart,  in  his  firft  is  written  mi*  rench  rhymes,  in  ten  booku 
dilfertatinn,  the  origin  of  romance,  a  pc-  but  was  never  printed.  It  difplays  the 
culiar  and  arbitrary  fpecies  of  fidion,  general  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  contains 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  remarkable  examples  of  conjugal  fidelity, 
whofc  introdudion  into  the  wettem  feledcd  from  different  authors,  and  de- 
world  by  the  Saracens  or  Arabians  he  feribes  the  means  of  obtaining  divine 
aferibes,  not  to  the  Crufadcs,  as  has  been  grace.  The  Vox  Clamantis,  likewife  ex. 
generally  fuppofed,  but  to  a  much  earlier  ids  only  in  manufeript,  and  contains  fe* 
period,  the  beginning  of  the  eight  centu-  ven  books  of  Latin  Elegiacs.  This  work 
ry,  when  thofc  invaders  entered  and  con-  Is  chiefly  hiftorical,  and  is  little  more 
quered  Spain,  and  (bon  communicated  than  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  in furrcc- 
their  ideal  tales  to  France  and  Italy.  To  tion  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The 
the  irruption  of  the  Aliatic  or  Georgian  Confeflio  Amantis  is  an  Englifli  poem, 
Gotlis  into  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  in  eight  books,  written  at  the  defire  of 
See.  under  Odin  or  Woden,  a  few  years  that  prince/  The  fubjedt  is  the  Paflionof 
before  the  birth. of  Chrift,  he  attributes  Love,  which  is  treated  with  the  pedantic 
the  introdadtion  of  many  ufeful  arts,  par-  affedtation  fo  common  in  the  amorous 
ticularfy  letters,  which  Odin  is  faid  to  produdtions  of  thofe  times.  Mr  Warton 
have  invented,  and  whom  therefore  the  obferves,  that  in  general  the  poetry  of 
Scandinavians  ftyled  a  God.  Poetry  in  Gower  is  of  a  grave  and  fententious  turn, 
particular  was  introduced  by  thefe  Goths,  his  vcriification  often  harmonious,  and 
an  art  in  which  they  were  peculiarly  that  he  difeovers  much  folid  refledlion. 
ikilful ;  and  with  the  difeuflion  of  this  The  next  poet  of  eminence,  mentioned 
Aibjcdt,  and  an  account  of  the  introduc-  in  the  Hiftory  is  Lydgate,  whom  ourau- 
tion  of  gkemen  (or  harpers)  and  min-  thor  places  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
ftrcls,  of  the  Irifh,  Welch,  and  Scottifli 

bards,  and  of  the  ideas  of  chivalry  and  ‘‘  He  was,  fays  Mr  Warton,  a  monk  of 
gallantry  among  the  Goths,  this  dillerta-  the  Benedidtine  abbey  of  Bury  in  Suffolk, 
tion  concludes.  ,  and  an  uncommon  ornament  of  his  pro- 

The  fecond  differtation  opens  with  the  feflion.  Yet  his  genius  was  fo  lively,  and 
irruption  of  the  northern  nations  into  his  accompliihments  fo  numerous,  that  I 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  fufpedt  the  holy  father  Saint  Benedidt 
i  century,  and  traces  the  hiftory  and  revival  would  hardly  have  a  Jcnowledged  him  for  i 
of  letters  thro’  the  fixlh  and  fucceeding  a  genuine  difciple.  After  a  ihort  educa- 

cenluries  till  the  thirteenth,  interfper-  tion  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  into  France 

fed  is  a  curious  and  interefting  account  and  Italy;  and  returned  a  complete  maf- 
of  all  fuch  Latin  writers  as  flourifhed  in  ter  of  the  language  and  the  literature  of 
England  during  thofe  acras,  in  which  Al-  both  countries.  He  chiefly  ftudied  the 
fred,  though  a  king  truly  greats  and  Italian  and  French  poets,  particularly 
.  Bede,  though  a  monk  truly  •venerable^  Dante,  Boccacio, and  Alain  Chartier;  and 
both  Saxons,  are  mentioned  with  the  became  fo  diftinguifhed  a  proficient  in 
jufteft  dillindlion.  ^  ^  polite  learning,  that  he  opened  a  fchoolin 

The  firft  volume  is  divided  (befides  his  monaftery,  for  teaching  the  fons  of 

the  two  differtations)  into  feventeen  fee-  the  nobility  the  arts  of  verfification,  and 
tions,  and  contains  a  curfory  memoir  of  the  elegancies  of  compofition.  Yet  al- 
all  the  poet#  and  learned  men  who  flou-  though  philology  was  his  obieft,  he  was 
rilhed  from  the  aera  of  the  Norman  con-  not  unfamiliar  with  the  fafliionable  phi- 
<|ueft,  till  the  time  of  Chaucer,  in  the  lofophy  ;  he  w'as  not  only  a  poet  and  a 
reign  of  Edward  HI. ;  but  as  it  has  no-  rhetorician,  but  a  geometrician,  an  aftro- 
Ihing  particularly  curious  or  entertaining  nomer,  a  theologift,and  adifputant.  On 
to  recommend  it  to  the  Reader,  we  (hall  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Lydgate 
,not  take  up  our  room  with  any  extrai^s  made  coniidcrable  additions  to  thofe  am- 
fr(^  it.  plifications  of  our  language,  in  which 

T  be  lecond  volume  opens  with  a  detail  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Occlevc  led  the 
of  tlie  coiiipofitions^  of  Gower,  another  way  ;  and  that  he  is  the  firft  of  onr  wri- 
Erglilb  poet  who  lived  in  the  fame  age  ters  whofe  ftyle  is  cloathed  with  thatper- 
vicli  ChaiK  cr.  The  capital  work  of  this  fpicuitv,  in  which  the  Englilh  phrafeolo* 
author  confiiv?  of  three  parts,  refpedively  gy  appears  at  this  day  to  an  Englifli  rca- 
er.titlcd  bpcciiluin  Meditantis,  Vox  Cla-  dcr.  •  ■ 

«iantnj,audCuufciJiuAi]^U«.  The  firft  To  enumerate  Lydgate’s  pieces^ 
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EDINBURGH . 

would  be  to  write  the  catalogue  of  a  little 
library.  No  poet  feems  to  have  potreffed 
agreater  verfatility  of  talents.  He  moves 
with  equal  eafe  in  every  mode  of  corapo- 
fition.  His  hymns,  and  his  ballads,  have 
the  fame  degree  of  merit :  and  whether 
his  fubjed  be  the  life  of  a  hermit  or  a  he¬ 
ro,  of  Saint  Auftin  or  Guy  carl  of  War¬ 
wick,  ludicrous  or  legendary,  religious  or 
romantic,  a  hiftory  or  an  allegory,  he 
writes  with  facility.  His  tranfitions  were 
rapid  from  works  of  the  moft  ferious  and 
laborious  kind  to  Tallies  of  levity  and 
pieces  of  popular  entertainment.  His 
niufe  was  of  univerfal  accefs;  and  he  was 
not  only  the  poet  of  his  monaftery,  but  of 
the  world  in  general.  If  a  difguifing  was 
intended  by  the  company  of  goldfmiths, 
a  malk  before  his  majefty  at  Eltham,  a 
JMay-game  for  the  (lieriffs  and  aldermen 
of  London,  a  mumming  before  the  Lord 
mayor,  a  procefiion  of  pageants  from  the 
creation  for  the  feftival  of  Corpus  Chridi, 
or  a  carol  for  the  coronation,  LyHgate 
was  confulted,  and  gave  the  poetry.*’ 

'  The  chief  poems  of  Lydgate  are,  the 
Fall  of  Princes,  the  Siege  of  Thebes,  and 
the  Dellrudion  of  Troy,  of  each  of  which 
our  author  gives  a  particular  account ;  as 
he  likewife  does  of  the  poems  of  Hugh 
Campeden,  and  Thomas  Chefter,  who 
were  contemporaries  with  Lydgate. 

“  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  is  di.^inguifli- 
.  ed  in  this  hiftory,  as  the  firft  in  which  any 
mention  occurs  of  the  appellation  of  lau¬ 
reate,  originally  bcftoweil  on  John  Kay. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  inverted  with  tliis  oftice  by  the 
king,  no  piece  of  his  poetry  reniiiins  to 
Ihcw  any  title  to  fuch  an  honour.  For 
the  gratification  of  our  readers  wc  ft) all 
prefent  them  with  Mr  Warton’s  account 
of  the  inftitution  of  this*  office. 

‘‘  Great  confufion  has  entered  into  this, 
fubjeift,  on  account  of  the  degrees  in 
grammar,  w'hich  included  rhetoric  and 
verfification,  anciently  taken  in  our  iini- 
verfities,  particularly  at  Oxford:  on  which 
occafion,  a  wreath  of  laurel  was  prefent- 
cd  to  the  new  graduate,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  ufnally  fty led poeta  laureatus*  Thefe 
fchoiaftic  iaureations,  however,  I'cem  to 
have  given  rife  to  the  appellation  in  quef- 
tion.'  I  will  give  fqme  inliances  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  which  at  the  fame  time  will  explain 
the  nature  of  the  ftiuiies  for  which  our 
academical  philologifts  received  their  re¬ 
wards.  Abwt  the  year  1470,  one  Joha 
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Watfon,  a  ftudent  in  grammar,  obtained 
a  conceffion  10  be  graduated  and  laurea- 
ted  in  that  fciencc,  on  condition  that  he 
compofed  one  hundred  Latin  verfes  .ia 
praife  of  univerlity,  and  a  Latin  co¬ 
medy.  Another  grammarian  was  diftin- 
giiiftied  with  the  fame  badge,  aftcr^hav^ 
ing  ftipulated,  that,  at  the  next  public 
adt,  he  would  affix  the  fame  number  of 
hexameters  on  the  great  gates  of  St  Ma¬ 
ry’s  church,  that  they  might  be  feen  by 
the  whole  univerlity.  Tliis  was.  at  that 
period  the  moft  convenient  mode  of  pub¬ 
lication.  About  the  fame  time  one  Mau¬ 
rice  Byrechenfaw,  a  fcholar  in  rhetoric, 
fupplicated  to  be  admitted  to  read  lec¬ 
tures,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree,  in  that  fa¬ 
culty ;  and  his  petition  was  granted,  with 
a  provifion,  that  he  ftiould  write  one  him-  • 
dred  verfes  on  the  glory  of  the  univerlity, 
and  not  fiiffer  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  and 
the  Elegies  of  Painphilus,  to  be  ftu- 
died  in  auditory.  Not  loitg  afterwards, 
one  John  Bulman,  anotlver  rhetorician, 
having  complied  with  the  terms  impofed, 
of  explaining  the  firft  hook  of  Tully’s  Of¬ 
fices,  and  likewife  the  firft  of  his  Epiftles, 
without  any  pecuniary  emolument,  was 
graduated  in  rhetoric ;  and  a  crown  of 
laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  his  head  by 
the  hands  of  the  chancellor  of  the  iiniver- 
fity.  About  the  year  1489,  Skelton  wasi 
laure.ated  at  Oxford, and  in  the  year  1493,^ 
was  permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Robert  Whittington  affords  the 
laft  inftance  of  the  rhetorical  degree  at . 
Oxford.  He  was  a  fecular  prieft,  and  e- 
minent  for  his  various  treatifes  in  gram¬ 
mar,  and  for  his  facility  in  Latin  poetry  ; 
having  exercifed  his  art. many  years,  and 
fubinitting  to  the  cuftonnary  demand  of* 
an  hundred  verfes,  he  wasbonoured  with 
the  laurel  in  the  year  1512.  I'his  title  is 
prefixed  to  one  of  his  grammatical  fyf- 
terns:  “  Roberti  WHiTTiNToNy, 
Lichfeldienjisy  Grammailces  PRfw 

T  OVATi  s  An^liofy  in florentiffima  Oxenienfi 
Achademra  Laureati,  de  Octo  Par- 
TiBUS  Orationis.”  Ill  his  Panegyric 
to  Cardin  d  Wolfey,  he  mentions  his 
laurel, 

*  Sufeipe  LAURicoMi  munufcula  parr^a 

Roberti. 

With  regard  to  the  poet  laureate  *'f 
the  kings  of  England,  an  officer  of  the 
court  remaining  under  that  title  to  this 
day,  he  is  nndoubfedly  the  fame  that  is 
ftyled  the  King’s  Versifier,  and  to 
whom  oae  bundled  ihillings  were  paid 


blf  annual  ftipend,  in  the  year  1251.  But  tries  of  monaftic  erudition,  and  taught 
when  or  how  that  title  commenced,  and  ns  to  cultivate  our  native  tongue.  In 
whether  this  officer  was  ever  folemnly  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  wiihed,  that 
crowned  with  laurel  at  his  firft  invefti-  another  change  might  at  lealt  be  fuf- 
turc,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,'  fered  to  take  place  in  the  execution  of 
after  the  fearches  of  the  learned  Scitleii  this  inftrtution,  which  is  confefl'cdly 
on  this  queftion  have  proved  unfiicceH-  Gothic,  and  unaccommodated  to  mo- 
fill.  It  feems  moft  probable,  that  the  dern  manners.  I  mean,  that  the  more 
barbarous  and  inglorious  name  of  than  annu^  return  of  a  compofition  on  a 

/ir  gradually  gave  way  to  an  appellation  trite  argument  would  be  no  longer  re- 
of  more  elegance  and  dignity :  or  ra-  quired.  I  am  confeious,  I  lay  this  at  a 
ther,  that  at  length  thofe  only  were  in  time  when  the  beft  of  kings  affords  the 
general  invited  to  this  appointment,  who  moft  juft  and  copious  theme  for  panegy- 
had  received  academical  fandion,  and  ric:  but  I  Ipeak  it  at  a  time  when  thede- 
had  merited  a  crown  of  laurel  in  the  unj-  partment  is  honourably  filled  by  a  poet 
vcrfitics  for  their  abilities  in  Latin  com-  of  tafte  and  genius,  which  are  idly  wa- 
pofition,  particularly  Latin  verfification.  (led  on  the  moft  fplendid  fubjeds,  when 
Thus  the>t/;;^’j/««r^'/?r^was  nothing  more  impofed  by  conttraint,  perpetually  re- 
than  “  a  graduated  rhetorician  employed  peatcfl.^^ 
in  the  fervice  of  the  king.”  That  he  ori-  [To  be  continued.^ 

ginally  wrote  in  Latin,  appears  from  the  ^ 

ancient  title  and  may  be  more-  Two  LETTERsyrow  Mr  Burke  to  Gentle^ 

over  collefted  from  the  two  Latin  poems,  tlemen  in  the  City  o/*Briftol,  on  the  Bills 
which  Bafton  and  Gulielmus,  who  ap-  now  depending  in  Parliament  relative  /a 
pear  to  have  refpedively  aded  in  the  ca-  the  Trade  o/'Ireland.  Zv,  is,  Dodfley. 
pacity  of  royal  poets  to  Richard  I.  and  _ 

Edward  II.  officially,  compofed  on  Ri-  '  I  "^HESE  letters,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
chard’s  crufade,  and  Edward’s  fiege  of  -L  Ireland,  arc  written  in  the  true  fpi- 
Strivling  caftlc.  rit  of  humanity  and  policy.  They  refled: 


E  D  I  N  B  U  R  G  H 

tniferable  trade  which  (he  is  permitted  to 
carry  on  toother  places  has  been  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  ftruggle.  In  this  fituation 
ire  we  neither  to  fuffer  her  to  have  any 
real  intereft  in  onr  quarrel,  or  to  be  flat¬ 
tered  with  the  hope  of  any  future  means 
of  bearing  the  burdens  which  (lie  is  to 
incur  in  defending  herfelf  againft  ene¬ 
mies  which  we  have  brought  upon  hec  ? 

I  cannot  fet  my  face  againfl  fuch  ar¬ 
guments.  Is  it  quite  fair  to*  fuppofe, 
thit  1  have  no  other  motive  for  yielding 
to  them,  but  a  defire  of  adting  agatnji 
my  confiituents?  It  is  for  and  for 
jour  intereft,  as  a  dear,  cherifhed,  and 
refpedted  part  of  a  valuable  whole,  that  I 
have  taken  my  (hare  in  this  quefiion. 
You  do  nof,  you  cannot  fuffer  by  it.  If 
honefty  be  true  policy  with  regard  to  the 
tranfient  intereft  of  individuals,  it  is  much 
more  certainly  fo  with  regard  to  the  per¬ 
manent  interefts  of  communities.  I 
know  that  is  but  too  natural  for  us  to 
fee  our  own  certain  v\\\T\y  in  the  poffihle 
profperity  of  other  people.  It  is  hard  to 
perfuade  us,  that  every  thing  which  is 
got  by  another  is  not  taken  from  our- 
felves.  But  it  is  fit,  that  we  (hould  get 
the  better  of  thefe  fuggeftions,  which 
come  from  what  is  not  the  beft  and  fouh- 
deft  part  of  our  nature,  and  that  we 
(hould  form  to  ourfelves  a  way  of  think¬ 
ing  more  rational,  more  jii^,  and  more 
religions.  Trade  is  not  a  limited  thing; 
as  if  the  objects  of  mutual  demand  and 
confumption  could  not  ftretch  beyond 
the  bounds  of  our  jealoufies.  God  has 
given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men, 
and  he  has,  undoubtedly,  in  giving  it  to 
them,  given  them  what  is  abundantly 
fufiicient  for  all  their  exigencies  ;  not.  a 
fcanty,  but  a  moft  liberal  provifion  for 
them  all.  The  Author  of  our  nature  has 
written  it  ftrongly  in  that  nature,  and 
has  promulgated  the  fame  law  in  his 
written  word,  that  man  fhall  eat  his 
bread  by  his  labour;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that  no  man,  and  no  combination  of  men, 
for  their  own  ideas  of  their  particular 
profit,  can,  without  great  impiety,  un¬ 
dertake  to  fay,  that  he  ^fhall  not  do  fo ; 
that  they  have  no  fort  of  right,  either  to 
prevent  the  labour,  or  to  with-hold  the 
bread."  Ireland  having  received  no 
ptnfation^  difedlly  or  indire(5tly,  for  any 
reftraints  on  their  trade,  ought  not,  in 
juftice,  or  common  honefty,  be  made 
fubje<ft  to  fuch  reftraints.  I  do  not  mean 
to  impeach  the  right  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britaipi  to- make  laws  for  the  tr^de 
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of.  Ireland.  I  only  fpcak  of  what  laws  it 
is  right  for  parliament  to  make. 

It  is  nothing  to  an  opprelTed  people 
to  fay,  that  in  part  they  are  proteded  at 
onr  charge.  The  military  force  which 
(hall  be  kept  up  in  order  to  cramp  the 
natural  faculties  of  a  people,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  arrival  to  their  utmoft  profpe¬ 
rity,  is  the  inftrument  of  their  fervitude, 
not  the  means  of  their  protedion.  To 
proted  men,  is  to  forward,  and  not  to 
reftrain  their  improvement.  E!fe,  what 
is  it  more,  than  to  avow  to  them,  and  to 
the  world,  that  you  guard  them  from 
others,  only  to  make  them  a  prey  to 
yourfelf.  This  fundamental  nature  of 
prote<ftion  does  not  belong  to  free,  but  to 
all  governments;  and  is  as  valid  in  Tur¬ 
key  as  in  Great  Biitain.  No  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  own  that  it  exifts  for  the 
piirpofe  of  checking  the  profperity  of  its 
people,  or  that  there  is  fuch  a  principle 
involved  in  its  policy. 

“  Under  the  imprefiion  of  thefe  fenti- 
ments  (and  not  as  vvaniing  every  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  conftituents,  which  affedion 
and  gratitude  could  infpire),  1  voted  for 
thefe  bills  which  give  you  fo  much  trou¬ 
ble.  I  voted  for  them,  not  as  doing 
complete  juftice  to  Ireland,  but  as  being 
fomething  lefs  unjiift  than  the  general’ 
prohibition  which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  | 
I  hear  fome  difeourfe,  as  if,  in  one  or  two 
paltry  duties  on  material,  Ireland  had' a 
preference  ;  and  that  thofe  who  fet  them- 
felves  againft  this  ad  of  fcanty  juftice,  af- 
fert  that  they  arc  only  contending  for  an 
equality.  What  equality  ?  Do  they  for¬ 
get,  that  the  whole  woolen  manufadure  of 
Ireland,  the  moft  extenlive  and  profitable 
of  any,  and  the  natural  ftaple  of  that 
kingdom,  has  been  in  a  manner  fo  de- 
ftroyed  by  reftridive  laws  of  ours,  and 
(at  our  perfnafion,  and  on  our  promifes) 
by  reftridive  laws  of  their  owh^  that  in  a 
few  yearsi  it  is  probable,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  wear  a  coat  of  their  own  fabric. 
Is  this  equality  ?  Do  gentlemen  forget, 
th'«t  the  underftood  faith  upon  which 
they  were  perfuaded  to  fuch  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  ad,  has  not  been  kept ;  but  a  linen* 
m^anufaduro  has  been  fet  up,  and  highly 
encouraged,  againft  thena  ?  Is  this  eq'.ia- 
lity  ?  Do  they  forget  the  ftate  of  the 
trade  of  Ireland  in  beer,  fo  great  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  confumption,  and  which  now' 
ftands  in  fo  mifchievoiis  a  pofttion  with 
regard  to  their  revenue,  their  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  their  agriculture?  Do  they 
find  an  equality  in  all  this?  Yet,  if  the 
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lead  ftep  is  taken  towards  doing  them 
common  juftice  in  the  lighted  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  moft  limited  markets,  a  cry 
Israifed,  as  if  we  were  going  to  be  ruin* 
cxl  by  partiality  to  Ireland/^ 

OJific  omnia  /  C« 

OcsCRiPTfON  of  an  Engine  for  di*vid- 
ing  Mathematical  /nstruments. 
By  Mr  John  Rarnfden,  Mathematical 
Inftrument  Maker »  Puhlijhed  by  Order 
of  the  Commiffioners  of  Longitude*  ^io» 

5  i.  Nouife,  London.  1777. 

The  commiflioners  of  longitude  har¬ 
ing,  on  certain  conditions,  paid  Mr 
Ramfden  the  fum  of  615 1.  as  a  reward 
for  the  improvements  made  by  him  in  the 
art  of  dividing  mathematical  inftruments, 
by  means  of  a  particular  engine,  and  for 
affignine  over  to  them  the  right  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  faid  engine,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  public :  Mr  Ramfden  has,  in  this 
pamphlet,  given  a  full  defeription  of  the 
machine,  and  of  the  manner  of  ufing  it ; 
together  with  a  defeription  of  another 
engine,  by  which  the endlefsfcrcw,  which 
is  a  principal  part  of  the  dividing  engine, 
is  made.  Thcfe  deferiptions  are  illuftra- 
ted  by  four  plates,  in  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  apparatus  are  delineated  on  a 
Tcry  large  fcalc.  M. 

uIDiscourse  on  the  Indention  and  Im* 
frovements  of  the  Reflecting  Te¬ 
lescope,  delivered  before  the  Royal  So~ 
ciety^  Nov,  30.  1777.  By  Sir  John 
Pringle,  Baronet,  Frejident,  4/0.  i  j. 

6a^  London.  1778. 

* 

SIR  Godfrey  Copley^s  prize  medal  hav¬ 
ing  been  adjudged  to  Mr  Mudge  tor 
his  exertTent  paper  containing  diredlions 
for  making  the  bed  compofition  for 
the  metals  of  reflecting  telefcopes,  and 
for  grinding  and  polifhing  the  great  f^e* 
and  giving  it  the  true  parabolic 
form  ;  the  prefident  gives  a  concife  hifto- 
ry  of  the  invention  of  that  noWc  inftru- 
ment;  and  fails  not  to  beftow  on  Mr 
Mudge  thofe  praifes  to  which  he  feems  fo 
juftly  intirled,  for  the  improvements  he 
has  made  in  the  different  procclfes  that  re¬ 
late  to  it,  and  for  his  diftnterefted  and  libe¬ 
ral  communication  of  them  to  the  public. 

An  Adieu  to  the  Turf:  A  Poetical  Ebijlle 
from  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  to  bis  Grace 
the  Arcbbijhof.  q/'York.  4/0.  %s.  Smith. 

A  HUMOROUS  and  witty  attack  upon 
Lord  Abingdon  for  his  former  fuppo- 


fed  attachment  to  the  turf,  and  hisprefent 
apoftacy  from  the  turf  to  politics.  His 
lordlhip’s  remarks  on  Mr  Burke^s  letter, 
which  have  already  made  him  two  able 
enemies  in  profe,  are  not  forgotten  in 
this  poetical  epiflle.  To  the  well-known 
obfervations  on  thofe  remarks,  called 
Second  Thoughts/’  the  writer  feems 
to  be  indebte-d  for  the  bed  and  moft  live¬ 
ly  part  of  his  fatire.  The  latire  was  be¬ 
fore  aimed  at  his  lotdfliip  in  fevere  and 
pointed  profe  ;  it  is  here  again  levelled  at 
the  noble  peer  in  tolerable  poetry.  The 
dedication  to  Mr  Tatterfall  is  well  ima¬ 
gined,  and  happily  finiihed.  The  two 
concluding  ftanzas  of  this  poetical  epilllc 
are  not  the  worft. 

For  me — ordain’d  by  heaven’s  com¬ 
mand 

To  write,  and  fave  this  finking  land, 
Some  genius  fends  me  forth  ; 

I  burn  with  all  an  author’s  zeal— — 
Some  unknown,  unfeen  charm  I  teel. 
And  turn  from  *  South  to  North. 

So  when,  by  winds  tempeftuous  toft. 
The  needles  wonted  power  feems  loft, 
And  landmen  would  defpair  ; 
Drawn  by  a  force  w  hich  none  e’er  knew. 
To  its  attractive  pole  ftill  true, 

It  turns  and  fixes  there.” 

Matrimonial  Overtures  from  an 
enamoured  Lady  to  Lord  George  Ger¬ 
maine.  4to.  ij.  (id,  Bew,  London. 

jyjrADAMOTSELLE  D’Eon  is  the  la- 


i.VX  dy  who  is  made  to  make  thefe  over¬ 
tures  to  the  noble  ftatefman  above  meant. 
His  lordihip  is,  however,  only  courted  to 
beabufed;  in  company  with  the  whole 
adminiftration  circle,  and  all  who  abet 
the  meafures  of  government,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  American  war  :  the 
whole  Scottiih  nation  cfpecially.  The 
poetry  is  rather  to  be  commended  than 
the  fpirit  with  w^hich  the  author  writes. 
From  an  advertisement  prefixed,  we  are 
led  to  prefume  that  the  public  is  indebted 
for  this  fatirical  performance  to  the  inge¬ 
nious  libertine  bard  who  lately  obliged 
them  with  an  Epijile  to  Lady  Grofvenor-^ 
The  Pbilofophic  Penus — Epijllefrom  Omiah 
—rand  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Seventy  f even, 

*  Mr  South,  a  celebrated  jockey,  nvho 
has  acquired  as  much  fame  in  managing  the 
reins  at  Newmarket,  as  Lord  North  in  df 
reSing  thofe  of  the Jlate. 

\^Not€S  to  CorrefpondenU  deferred,^ 


